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In this issue of THe STanparp will be 
_ found two decisions of appellate courts of 
this state which show—what probably not 


one in ten thousand of our voters even 
@reams—that the law of New York, as in- 
dorsed and expounded by the highest 
judicial authority, uot only forbids all con- 
tributions for corruptly influeacing elec- 
tions, but actually forbids ail contributions, 
whether from candidates or from other 
persons, for even such innocent purposes 
as the hiring of Palls, the holding of meet- 
ings or the keeping open of headquarters— 
in shori, for any purpose ‘intended to 
promote the election of any particular 
person or ticket,” except for defraying the 
expenses of printing and circulating votes, 
handbills and oiher papers, and the 


conveyance of poor, sick or infirm electors 


to the polis. 


This is the law. It has been duly enact- 


ed and re-enacted. It is printed in our 


statutes. It has been sustained and ex- 
pounded by our courts. Every official 
from highest to lowest is sworn to obey 
and upholdit. Yet it might as well be the 
enactment of a legislature in Saturn for 
any effect it has in New York. Although 


- it received its last judicial exposition not 


three vears a0, nobody obevs it; nobody 
beeds if; nobcdy even appears to know 
of it. On the day of its enactment it 
seems to have dropped to the depths of 
“innocuous desuetude,” and there to have 
remained, except that the couris have 
twice fished it up and applied it to civil 
cases. Mayor Hewitt certainiy knows 


as much as most men—yet he has 


evidently never dreamed of the exist- 
ence of such a law. For not only ‘has 
he, like all other men prominent in 
our politics, made many and large con- 
tributions to funds intended to promote 
the election of particular persons or tickets 
in ways very different from those alone 
permitted by the law, but at the begin- 
ning of his term as mavor, he laid 
down the principle that everv law as 
it stands upon the statute book ought 
to be enforced, contending that if the 
people did not want a iaw enforced it 
was their business to have it repealed. 
Mayor Hewitt could hardly have known 
of the existence of this law when he laid 
down such a principle, for the effect would 
have been to subject him and all the city 
Officials, the governor and all the state 
officials, and in fact, with scarce an ex- 
ception, all our office bearers (to use a good 
Scotch term), from United States senators 
and judges of the court of appeals down to 
pound masters and dog catchers, as well 
asagreat number of non-office holding citi- 
zens, to fine or imprisonment. Even the 
president of the United States, when he 
visited New York, might under this law 
have been caught and thrust into jail. 
All this Mayor Hewitt could hardly have 
contemplated. 


There is in this utter disrezard of a law 
solemnly enacted and re-enacted by the 
legislature, approved by the governor, and 
sustained by the courts, a wide and most 
important lesson. It isa tendency of the 
popular mind, fosiered by the press and 
encouraged by men who at least might 
be expected to know beiter, to find in legis- 
lative. prohibition a remedy for every evil. 
Is there vice, crime, corruption or ex- 
tortion? Instead of tracing these evils to 
their cause and removing their cause, which 
in most cases will be found to be in some 
legislative restriction, our childish method 
is te call for a prohibitive law. Then 
we go to sleep again, while the vice, 
crime, corruption or extortion goes on as 
before, and our prohibitive law, if it is not 
utterly forgotten, produces new complica 
tions of social and political disease. Thus 
are our statute books crowded with obso- 
lete and half obsolete laws, while every 
legislative session increases the flood of en- 
actments. And while we piay at forbidding 
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results the great causes that produce these 
results continue to operate. 


Is there not something worth thinking 
of in the proposition that Jefferson drew as 
a corollary from the self-evident truth that 
the land of a country belongs in usufruct 
to the living people of that countrv—the 
proposition that all laws should be deemed 
void at certain short intervals, unless re- 
enacted! 


The purpose of the prohibition of elec- 
tion contributions by the act of 1829 was 
the reasonable and salutary one of keeping 
the power of money out of elections—of pre- 
venting the rich candidate or the wealthy 
party from having an advantage over the 
poorer one. If any debate took place upon 
it, and it was objected that it would prevent 
contributions for hiring halls, employing 
speakers and paying ior the clerical work 
of party organizations, the answer doubt- 
less was that costly halls, and paid 
speakers and hired clerks were unworthy 
of the dignity and intelligence’ of the 
American citizen, and that to permit 
them would be to give the party of 
moneyed power an advantage over that 
which could only rely on reason and 
patriotism. But this vain  prohibi- 
tion has not had the slightest effect. 
Money is not merely most powerful in our 
politics. It is indispensable. Our very 
judges virtually buy their seats on the 
bench with enormous assessments, expend- 
ed largely for the vilest purposes; great 
bodies of voters are habitually bought at 
every election, and save ‘in rare conjunc- 
tures no man can have the honorable am- 
bition of serving city, state or nation in 
high position unless he be either rich or 
not scrupulous. 

How Judge Danforth, with the knowl- 
edge of practical politics in New York that 
any man must have before he gets to the 
highest bench, must have chuckled to him- 
self as he put into his decision that fine 
touch of irony when he says of the hiring 
of a room and the payment of a secretary 
by the committee of seventy, “It would be 
difficult indeed to find a transaction which 
should present more elements of political 
corruption than the one devised by the 
plaintiffs.” 


It is utterly useless to attempt to pre- 
vent the use of money in elections unless 
we make it possible that elections can be 
carried on without the use of money, 
and so arrange our elective machinery 
as to minimize as far as possible the ad- 
vantage which the use of money gives. 
Our election laws, as they now stand, com- 
peltheuse of money. And this compulsion 
to collect and spend money for legitimate 
purposes, gives excuse for, and easily 
passes into the collection and spending of 
money for illegitimate purposes. The 
first step on the line of true reform is that 
which the last legislature has happily taken 
in the passage of the ballot reform bill, 
which is now in the hands of the gov- 
ernor. 

The enactment of this bill may not do 
everything that is needed to make our 
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do what is most important. It will make 
the vote of the citizen really secret, so that 
if one man bribes another he can have no 
security that he gets what he pays for. 
It will prevent intimidation, now in vari- 
ous forms so common. It will do away 
with the necessity on the part of the can- 
didates and their friends of printing and 
distributing tickets and paying men to 
stand around the polls. It will enable a 
few citizens, without expense, to present a 
candidate fcr the suffrages of their fellow 


citizens as well as he could be presented 


by a regular nomination. Thus it will 
kill the machine. 


So important is the bill; so far reaching 
is the political revolution that it would 
work; so completely would it destroy the 
corrupt political organizations now all 
powerful in our politics, that I for one 
have not dared to say much about it, as 
under the almost silent pressure of en- 
lightened public opinion, aided by a 
fortunate political conjuncture, it has 
quietly passed both houses. 
ever, the machines have taken the alarm. 
Even the republican state convention re- 


Now, how- 


fused to claim for the republican party 
the credit which is its due for the passage 
of the bill, and declined to pass a resolu- 
tion in its favor. As tor the democratic 
convention, it, as was to be expected, 
resoluted azainst it with snorts of alarm. 
To the politicians of the sort that com- 
posed that convention it would indeed be 
as salt to snails, 


The best testimony to the efficacy of the 
electoral reform bill is, perhaps, indeed, 
the resolution which was passed at the 
recent democratic state convention against 
it. Forthat convention was necessarily 
controlled by the very class of men whom 
true reform would strip of political power. 
As showing the relation of its members to 
the system which is now all-powerful in 
filling public offices, save when fortunate 
circumstances and strong personal quali- 
ties, as in President Cleveland’s case, com- 
pel the machines to followa popular de- 
mand, the following analysis of the sey- 
enty-two delegates representing the city 
of New York in this convention is instruc- 
tive. Among them were: 


Eleven judges, 5 members and ex-members 
of congress, 8 state senators and ex-state 
senators, 4aldermen and ex-aldermen, 3 fire’ 
commissioners and ex-iire commissioners, 3 
county clerks and deputy county clerks, 3 
menibers of the board of education, 2 ac 
queduct contractors, 1 ex-warden of the 
Tombs, 1 corporation counsel, 1 register of 
deeds, 1 commissioner of jurors, 1 ex-mayor, 
1 deputy coruner, 1 ex-member of assembly, 
1 court interpreter, 1 city printer, 1 assistant 
corporation counsel, 1 foreign minister, 1 reve- 
nue officer, 1 sheriff, 1 city collector, 1 quaran- 
tine commissioner, 1 counsel for the board of 
aldermen. 


The names of the other seventeen dele- 
gates would be recognized by all familiar 
with New York city politics as those of 
beneficiaries of the political machines or 
aspirants for their favors. 


A recently published analysis of the 
“leaders” of the two great city organiza- 
tions which sent the delegates to this con- 


elections what they should be, but it will | vention is very striking. It is as follows: 


Tammany Leaders. 
Number holding office . . 
Number of ex-office holders 
Number in liquor business. . 
Number in gambling business ~ 
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Total . . ‘ ° P aN 


County Democracy Leaders. 
Number holding public office . 
Number of ex-office holders ..: 
Number in the liquor business... 
Number in other business . « 


Total 


; Yet how the men who profit by the pres- 
ent system which makes politics a busi- 
ness are the men whose opposition to 
electoral reform was expressed by the 
democratic convention, can perhaps be 
even more clearly seen in the controlling 
power of the two democratic city machines. 
To go no further back, the combined 
nominations of Tammany and the county 
democracy were dictated last year by two 
committees of seven. ‘These committees 
were as follows: 


County Democracy: 
Police Justice Power, 
Police Justice White, heritf Grant, 

Police Justice Murray, County Clerk Flack, 
Police Justice O'Reilly, Register Sievin, 
Police Com’r Voorhis, Police Justice Welde, 
Congressman Campbell, Congres’m’nCochran, 
City Printer Mitchell, Ex-Ald. Barker. 


The official emoluments of the thirteen. 


members of this committee holding office 
are as foliows: 


Tammany Hall: 
Fire Com’r Croker, 


Police Justice Power, salary, 

Police Justice White, salary,  . 
Police Justice Murray, salary, . 
Police Justice O'Reilly, salary, P 
Police Comnussicner Voorhis, salary, 
Congressman Tim Campbell, salary, 
City Printer Mitcbell, profits, 2 
Fire Commissioner Croker, salary, . 
Sheriff Grant, fees, : . ° 
County Clerk Flack, salary, . 
Register Slevin, salary, . 

Police Justice Welda, salary, . 
Congressman Cochran, salary, 


Total, 


The number cf police justices on this 
list is remarkable. Of all office bearers 
the judges, and of all judges, the police 
judges, whose power is relatively great- 
est, are the ones who should most scrup- 
ulously keep, and be kept, out of the strife 
and partisanship of ‘practical politics.” 


Yet in New York the police justices are | 


most active and most powerful politicians. 
And the reason is notorious. 
their power on the bench gives them, 


It is that | 4 é : E 
| journed from time to time, evea to the extent 


through the system of open voting, the | 


power of controlling votes on election day. 
They are necessary parts of that com- 
| bination that governs New York by put- 
ting ballots in the hands of the criminal, 
the disreputable, the intimidatable and the 
purchasable, and seeing how they vote. 


All this influence was used to the full 
for the election of Mayor Hewitt, and his 
testimony as to the police justices is there- 
fore of all the more weight. 

This is what, as chief magistrate of the 
city, he says of them in his message to the 
board of aldermen of the 17th of January 
last: 


Cases of arrests for violations of law pun- 
ishuble as crimes must be heard befure the 
pelice justices. These officers very properly 
are entrusted with a large discretion, because 
they have to deal with the poor and friend- 
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Certainly no one would be disposed to censure 
them for erring on the side of mercy ir such 
cases. But when the keepers of dives and of 
other. disreputable places of resort are 
brought before the police justices this discre- 
tion shuuid be exercised on the side of law 
and order, and there should be astern de- 
termination to aid asd not thwart the police 
in the suppression of these dens of infamy. 
Unfortunately this is often not the case. Re- 
peated instances have occurred since I have 
been in office in which the sympathy of the 


‘police justice seems to have been with the 


offender; and recently in two cases the com- 
plaints were dismissed, although the evidence 
of the police officers was sufficient to show 


facts of the most revolting character. I 


have no language in which to express 
the feeling of indignation which the dis- 
missal of these cases has excited in my 
mind. I do not know that the justicesiu these 
cases exceeded the discretion whichis allowed 
to them by law; but I do know, as the result 
of their decision, that two of the vilest dens 
that have ever infested a civilized community 
were allowed to cuntinue in existence, and I 
have been forced to resort to other means for 
their suppression. . . I do not assert too 
much when! declare that the position ofa 
police justice is more important to the com- 
munity than that of a judge of the court of 
appeals. The latter finally settles the law, 
but the foriner applies it in the first instance 
in nearly all cases affecting the life, liberty 
and property of the citizen. He has, in minor 
cases, the power of pardon, and ofteu after 
judgment revokes the senteuce and releases 
the offender. The exercise of this power in 
order to oblige political friends, gives to the 
justice an influence waich is as dangerous as 
it is indefensibie. 


— —— 


_In the same message Mayor Hewitt thus 
speaks. of the civil justices in connection 
With violations of the city ordinances: 


These violations it is the duty of the police 
to report, and of the corporation attorney to 
bring suit for the penalty imposed by the 
law. I find that the police have been very 
remiss in reporting these violations that in 
this city are almost innumerable. The ex- 
euse given is that complaint and arrest are 
rarely followed by punishment, and this. ex- 
cuse is weil founded. Moreover, there has 
been freat partiality shown in making the 
complaints. Last vear over 35,000 complaints 
were filed, but these were made against only 
8,000 persuns, showing nearly five complaints 
to each person, while the great mass of the 
violators are not reported at all. This dis- 
crimination necessarily gives rise to very 
unfavorabie opinions as to the means em- 
ployed to propitiate the police. -The corpora- 
tion attorney dves not appear to have been 
remuss in the performance of his duty. On 
the contrary, he has brought suit and col- 
lected the penalties where he could do so; but 
the civil justices, with some honorable ex- 


ceptions, seem to have regarded it as their 


duty to protect the citizens against the com- 
plaints of the police. In numberless instances 
cuses have been marked “dismissed” without 
a hearing. In others, they bave been ad- 


of eight adjournments, and then finally dis- 
missed. The witnesses have been compelled 
to attend at these several adjournments,. 
greatly to the demoralization of the police, 
Whose time was thus fruitlessly wasted. 


The truth is that the terror of the law is, 


through the police, the justices and the 
attorneys, used by the dominant machines 
as a means for compelling votes and en- 
listing the political influence of the keepers 


of saloons and of disreputable places. And 
the remedy notis, as the mayor says, in |} 


the election of civil justices on a general 
ticket, and in putting the power of remov- 
ing police justices, as well as of appointing 
them, in the hands of the mayor—whatever 


there may to be said for these changes on- 


other grounds—but in making the ballot 
really secret, and allowing no one to put a 
ballot in the hands of the voter and see 
that he votes it. This simple change—the 


less, whose rights they are bound to protect. | change proposed ig the electoral reform 
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bill now in the hands of Governor Hill—will 


effectually destroy the means whereby the 


power of making charges for violation of 
law and punishing crime is now trans- 
muted into the power of carrying elections, 


The resolution passed by the democratic | 
convention is as follows: 


Resolved, That the so-called Saxton elect- 
oral reform bill, passed by the ‘egislature 
and now before the governor for executive 
action, is a partisan measure, subversive of 
democratic principies, destructive of. the 
secrecy of the bailot; efficacious to promote 
fraud and corruptiva, opposing needless and 
useless obstacles to the sulfrages of the busy 
and hard working voter; intended as the first 
blow at universal suffrage of citizens by dis- 
franchising the unlearned wlector and intro~ 
ducing intc our simple system of elections a 
methed which may be necessary under the 
rule of the British empire, but is not desirable 
among this free people. 


We have seen who it is that are thus 
solicitous for democratic principles and 
electoral] purity. Here is something that 
may show what manner of man is the busy 
and hard working voter, to whose activity 
on election day the democratic machines 
are so anxious that no obstacles shall be 
presented. I quote from an abstract of the 
report of the City reform club, published in 
the New York World on the 30th of 
March, 1888: | 


Oo election day the most disgraceful scenes 
were enacted, especially in some of the 
lower election districts, notably the First, 
the Twenty-sixth, the Twenty-seventh and. 
the Twelfth It appears from the evidence in 
the possession of the committee that the en- 
tire election business was under the control 
of the criminals, who carried things with a 
high baad, oot only without molestation from 
the police on duty, but in very many in- . 
stances with the aid and connivance of these 
officials Honest and respectable citizens 
were in some cases driven from the polls by 
the officers, and the purchasing of votes and 
the intimidation of voters were openly and 
defiantly carried on before the eyes of the 
police. In some instances liquor and beer 
were frequentiy carried into the polling 
places contrary to law, and drank, not only 
by the election ofiicers, but also by the 
police. ef 

Among the most active persons about the 
polls whu were seen to be running up re- 
peaters, buying votes and intimidating citi- 
zeus were the following, according tothe City 
reform club; George Johnson, gambler; 
Charles Hoffman, aive keeper; Thomas F, 
Nichols, notorious burglar and ex-convict; 
“Red” John Sullivan, ex-convict and burglar; 
Patsy Conroy, burglar; Manassa L. Goldman, 
formerly receiver of stulen goods; Danie! Cur- 
tain, dive keeper; Robert Corson, alias. “But- 
ter,” thief and burglar; “Blink” Kelly, burg- 
lar; “Lifty” Crowley, colonizer; “Sap” Dris- 
coll; Denais Sullivan, prize tighter; Ed. 
Sparenburg, receiver of stolen goods; 
“Yaller” Cullen, burgiar and ex-convict; 
“Chick” McDermott, fighter and tough; Jonn 
McGurk, keeper of thieves’ resort; ‘‘Kid™ Mo- 
Manus, celebrated burglar, now under indict- 
ment for the Bridgeport jewelry robbery, for 
whom O’Rourke secured bail; Henry Loewy, 
an alibi witness for “Kid” McManus; “Paddy 
the Smasher” Quinn; “Jugzy”" McCarthy, 
counterfeiter; ‘“Minonehaha” Devors; ‘Big 
Tom” Sullivan, notorious crook; Bill Diamond, 
ex-convict; James McManus, dive keeper; 
Billy Burke, shooter and burglar; Jack Pye, 
burglar; Frank Clark, burglar; Barney Du- 
gan, pickpocket, and ‘‘Musbkead Jim.” 

As an instance of the colonization of lodg- 
ing houses. the Windsor theater hotel, Nos. 


-41 and 43 Bowery, is. mentioned. Up to the 


day of the election Joho Schmitt, the pro- 
prietor, was working in the interest of tha 
Charles »mith faction. There were 132 votes 
registered from this house, most of which are 
known to have been fraudulent... On the 
morning of election day, however, the faction 
headed by Barney O’Rourke purchased the 
entire vote of Schmitt’s little colony, and the 
agents of the City reform. club saw them 
taken out im pairs to the polls under the 
escort of the O’Rourke workers. The report 
suggests that Pclice Court Clerk Victor Heim- 
berger shou:rd beexamined about the. purchuse 
of these votes, as it is allered that he acted 
for O’Rourke in the matter. 

The. agents of the club discovered the 
methods of the political workers by sending 
Mr. Timothy J. Daly, a member, .to take 
lodgings at the Windsor theater hotel Hae. 
was button holed by George A. Hughes, 
known as “the Colonel,” and told to come up - 
and register whether he had been In the city 
thirty days or not. Hughes offered to swear 
that Mr. Daly had been in the town thirty 
days, and be would see that no harm came to 
him from the faise registration. Six days be- 
fore election Hughes said that an officer had 
called at the Windsor theater hotel that day 
and demanded to see the hotel register to 
find out who were properly there, but Hughes © 
refused to let the register be seen. Another 
notable case is imstanced where thirty-seven 
voters were registered ata notorious, house 
of ili repute at No. 33 Bowery. After it be- 

‘came known that this nuraber of voters had 
been registered from this house the matter be- 
came a laughing stock among the tramps on 
the Bowery by reasonof the barefacedness of 
the fraud. The preprietress, Mrs.Steffen, main~ 
tained that she did not wish to encourage this 
fraud as the house had been colonized in the 

interest. of O’Rourke and O’Brien, while her 
syinpathies were for Smith. Detective Frank 
Wilson of the Eleventh. precinct went to sea 
Mrs. Steffen and-fanded her a list of vaters. 
registered from her house, which she said 
came from Captain Allaire, who wanted her 
to verify them in case anybody ecalled.. De- 
tective . Wilson, it Is allered, took away the 
register of the house to doctor it up with new 


i names, Shortly, afterward, when. Inspector 


Williams called. to investigate the matter, 
Mrs. Steffen became frightened and sent for 
Ceptain Allaire, who brought back an old 
register and substituted it again for the one 
that had been doctored. it is claimed that 
five persons, whose: names are given, heard 
the conversation of Detective Wilson and wit- 
nessed a portion of this transaction. Among 
the uther estublishments: which are said to 
have been colonized in a similar, manner are 
the Cunard house, 4 Rivington street; Pheenix, 
53 Bowery; Speucer, 93 Bowery; 54 Chrystie 


“Street, 914 Bowery; New. transit. hotel, 123 


Canal street; 39 Bowery, 110 Chrystie street, 
1t3 Bowery, 37 Bowery, 20 Bayard street, and 
114 Hester street. | on : . 

agent A. F. King will testify to the follow- 
ing effect: “I saw the. following trans- 
actions take place: derry Sullivan and ‘Red? 
Jobn Sullivan were working the lodging 
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_ into the lodging house and bring down the 


2,149, 1,556, 880, 1,005, 48 and 2,076. 


Some twerty thousand office holders, most of 
whom 2re tuken from and controlied by the 


houses all day. Both of them would go up 


man who was to vote; they would be met at 
the corner of Bayard street by ‘Kid’ Mc- 
Mauus, who, after questioning them, would 
lead them to Martin Kerby, who took the 
man to the polling place, and if he was too 
éntoxicated, as was the case very frequently, 
to go up the steps to the polls he was kindly 
helped up by tke two policemen and sergeant 
who were on duty into the arms of Tom 
Nicholls, who was inside the polling piace. 
As soon as the man had cast his vote he was 
busised out of the place double quick, 
@ropped into the arms of Kerby, who, in 
turn, turned him ovcr to one of his hench- 
men, generally ‘Red’ Sullivan or ‘Kid’ Me- 
Manus, who hustied him into the back room 
of the Kenwood house and there received the 
gmoney which had been promised him. At 
the Twenty-sixth cijection district polling 
place, No. 195 Bayard street, ‘Big Tom’ 
Sullivan was in charge for Barney O'Rourke. 
His heelers would bring men up to the vicin- 
ity of the polls and Tom Sullivan would take 
hold of them and ask which way they were 
going to vote. If it did not suit bim he 
would hustle them around the corner, five 
them a good talking to and watch them drop 
their ballots, then pull out a roll of bills right 
under poiicemen Nos. 1,675 and 48's noses and 
give the voter sometimes $2 and sometimes 
$3. It was tbe most astounding piece of ras- 
eality to see the way the police snubbed any 
respectable person who wanted to go into or 
mear the polling places but who had already 
voted, while as soun as ‘Kid’ McManus or any 
wf his crowd made toward the door the police 
would step aside and muke way for them. 
Detective Etienne Bayer, of the Eleventh 
precinct, was very active in behalf of one of 
the factions. He called upon a pawnbroker 
on Canal street and ordered bim to remove a 
picture of Charles Smith, a candidate for as- 
sembly, from his show window. During elec- 
tion day he intimidated many voters. The 
conduct of Gfficer John J. Herrick is charac- 
terized in the above illustrations, as well as 
that of nolicemen Nos. 2,076, 1,006, 1,416, 1,350, 


All this evidence and much more of 
the same sort has been laid before the 
late District Atiorney Martine and the 
present District Attorney Fellows, and an 
effort made to ‘independently get action 


from the grand jury, It goes without spy- 
ing that nothing has been done. ell 


may the muchines say to the people: 
tare vou going te do about it?” 

Nothing can be done so long as our 
present election law makes the question of 
who shali hold office merely a question be- 
tween one machine and another machine. 

Until the power of expressing their will 
atthe ballot box is restored to the people 
machines and bosses will gule, and what 
ex-Superintendent of Police Walling says 
im an incidental and matter of fact way, 
in his recent volume of reminiscences, 
must remain true: 

The city of New York is actually ruled by 


Wery worst clement in the community. 

Gur judiciary and prosecuting officers are 
elected and controlled in a great measure by 
the very «'ements they are called upon to 
punish aud keep in check. 


' ™]he objections that are made to the 


electoral reform bill are the veriest ex- 
wuses. Ii is notanew experiment. The 


system of voting which it would substitute 
for the present is in actually use in Austra- 
lia, in Great Britain and Ireland, and in 
Canada. It has everywhere worked well, 
and has everywhere secured the great 
benefits which we look for from it here, 
The peopie of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the other English speaking 
countrics, are no more honest, no more 
patriotic, no more public spirited, than are 
the peopie of American cities. Yet the 
Yings and bosses and the elective cor- 
ruption whic we of the United States are 
getting to consider as a matier of course, 

are unknown there. 


The electoral reform bili is in the hands 
of Governor Hill. On him aione now rests 
the responsibility. He has, perhaps, the 
grandest opportunity to accomplish a great 
and beneficent reform, that will cause him 
to be remembered with honor, that ever 
came to any governer of New York. Will 
he embrace it?) That we must wait to see. 


Since Representative William L. Scott 


-—of Pennsylvania made his great speech 


against protection, the protectionist papers 
are devoting columns to abusing him as a 
foe of labor—declaring that he grinds his 
men to the lowest wages; “gobbles up” 
Huns and Poles; keeps “pluck me” stores 
at which his employes are compelled to 
trade; forces his miners to sign the cut- 
throat leases so common in Pennsylvania; 
evicts them when they strike or leave 
his empioymeuit; refuses to recognize labor 
associations and committees; and pays 
only by the month, when the state law 
requires weekly payments. 


« 


‘There is nothing intrinsically improba- 


~ ble in these charges, for this is the way in 


“which the highly protected American 
workmen, for whom we are told the tariff 
has done so much, are usually treated in 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania; and that 
William L. Scott is a millionaire is pre- 
sumptive evidence that he pays no more 
for labor and treais it no more benevo- 
fently than do other large Pennsylvania 
employers. But it is only just to say that 
go far as these charges have been made in 
congress, Mr. Scott denied them in the de- 
bate of the 17th in this straightforward 
fashion: 

1 will stand upon my record at home and 
with my people. Andif I have ever been 
the oppressor of labor, if I have ever ejected 
aman from his home, if I have ever endeav- 
ored in my life, although I bave been, I may 
say, a large employer of labor, to put one 
laborer in the piace of another, or to force 


ene wan wu ihe place of another; if L have 


employed a detective—not a Pinkerton dc- 
tective, merely, but any other kind of a de- 
tective—to come and protect my property or 
to protect it against the men that are work- 
ing for me, or have worked for me, 1, sir, will 
resign my seat and leave this hall the day it . 
is proved. . . Ihave been identified with 
the laborers of this country all my life; Lhave 
worked and toiled with them; and when I 
start out to rob anybody or to get anybody’s 
money it will not be the money of the wage 
worker of this country. 


But supposing it were all true, what 
then? What has Mr. Scott’s personal 
character or personal actions got to do 
with the right or wrong of protection— 
with the question whether labor is or is 
not to be benefited by taxing the things 
that laborers must buy? What has it got 
to do with Mr. Scott’s showing of the 
enormous profits which our duties upon 
steel enable the Carnegies and similar con- 
cerns to extort from the American people? 

Do the protectionist papers who are 
bringing these charges against Mr. Scott 
mean to tell workingmen that they ought 
en the tariff question to vote in the way 
that the employers who fight labor asso- 
ciations, employ Pinkerton detectives, 
keep pluck-me stores and screw down 
wages as low as they can, do not want 
them tc vote? If this is what they mean, 
and this is what workingmen ought to do, 
then it is perfectly clear that the vote of 
workingmen ought to be cast for free 
trade and against protection, for what- 
ever be true of Mr. Scott it is notoriously 
true that the great majority of the em- 
ployers who do these things are tue 
stanchest and loudest upholders of pro- 
tection. 


But are not the protectionist papers 
making a fatal admission in these charges | 
against Mr. Scott? How does the picture 
that they draw of the highly protected 
American workingman, as employed in 
Pennsylvania by William L. Scott, con- 
sort with what they are saying in other 
columns of the great prosperity which the 
system of protection has brought the 
American workingman? Granted that 
what they say of Mr. Scott’s employes is 
true, how much worse off would those 
emploves be under free trade? Granted 
that Mr. Scott is a hard employer, 
why don’t “protection to American labor,” 
which these Pennsylvania workingmen 
have been voting for so long, protect them 
from a hard employer? Does ‘‘protection” 
only protect labor where labor can get 
good, kind, charitable employers? If pro- 
tection—even the protection that has been 
lavished on the ‘infant industries” of 
Pennsvlvania—leaves the laborer in such a 
condition that an employer can compel 
him to sign a ‘‘cut throat lease” and an 
‘iron clad agreement,” and to trade in a 
“pluck me store,” is it not about time that 
workingmen should stop voting for pro- 
tection and begin to vote for freedom? 


The Press seems to think that in our 
comments on its servant girl exposures 
last week, we took the ground that ‘no 
public journal should make an investiga- 
tion unless it is going to fit in with some 
preconceived theory which it advocates.” 

On the contrary we heartily commend 
the Press and would have it push along its 
investigations. But it is worth while to 
point out that such exposures as those to 
which we referred and which are being 
continued by Mrs. Robert P. Porter, and 
such facts as that with which it began a 
similar article on homes for working women 
in last Sunday's issue—‘‘there are at least 
200,000 working women in New York city, 
and many of them receive wages as low as 
$2 per week”—and in direct contradiction 
of all that itis saying about the superior 
condition of American labor over the 
pauper labor of Europe that has been pro- 
duced by the protective tariff. 

By all means let the Press go on with 
its investigations, and God speed it! It 
will certainly succeed in convincing its 
readers, if not itself, that if tariff ‘‘protec- 
tion” leaves women to work for two dol- 
Jars a week and servant girls to be stabled 
like beasts, and the only protective 
remedy is more protection by state law, 
it w about time to abandon protection and 
try t!:2 way of freedom. 


The Cobden club bogy does not seem 
to frighten much this year. Nevertheless 
the follc ving letter from Thomas G. 
Shearman to Representative Bynum is 
timely: 

Dear Sir: Observing that Mr. Woodburn of 
Nevada undertook to enlighten the house 
concerning the Cobden club, and that you 
took part in the running debate, I beg to ask 
you to make a statement in the house in cor- 
rection of bis gross errur in asserting that 
Mr. Balfour, the present tory Irish secretary, 
is a member of that club. He never was. No 
tory ever is.) No member of the present Eng- 
lish government is or ever was, except Mr. 
Goschen, and he resigned five years ago be- 
cause although he was then a liberal, the club 
was too libera! for him. 

Secretary Balfour's name is Arthur J. Bal- 
four. Sir George Balfour, who is a member 
of the Cobden club, is a well known liberal 
and a stanch supporter of Gladstone and 
Irish home rule. Thetwo Balfours are only 
distantly related and have never acted te- 
gether in politics. The Cobden club includes 
among its members all the noted advocates 
of home rule among English statesmen, and 
its managers are solid on that side. 

It has also had among its members every 
member of parliament who stood by the 
north during the civil war, and the men who 
founded it were the identical men who organ- 
ized that popular movement in England in 
1863, which defeated the project of the 
French emperor for a joint intervention of 
Engiand and Frauce on bebalf of the re- 


bellion, and who thus saved our country 


from destruction. 

For an Irishman to abuse the Cobden club 
is more absurd than to abuse Gladstoue, be- 
cause Mr. T. B. Potter, who is in fact the 
Cebden club, declared himself in favor of 
Irish home rule before even Gladstone did. 

Yours obediently, 
' THomAS G. SHEARMAN. 

New York, May 14, 1885. 

Mr. Shearman is right about the Cob- 
den club, Mr. T. B. Potter bears about 
the same relation to the Cobden club 
that Mr. Charles F. Wingate of this city 
does to the Twilight club. He arranges 
for a dinner every year in the Twilight 
club fashion, and occasionally sends out a 
circular asking contributions to make 
some publication, I met him in London 
some years ago, and found him a high 
minded, broad minded man—one of those 
free traders who really want free trade, 
and not like the great majority of the 
members of the Cobden club, mere rev- 
euuc tariffists. 

I have been an honorary member of the 
Cobden club for some eight years, but 
have never heard of the vast amounts 
they are ready to spend in breaking down 
protection in the United States, except 
from American protectionists. However, 
if they have any money that they would 
like to devote to missionary work in the 
United States THE SraNDARD will grate- 
fully acknowledge and faithfully apply it. 
A judicious distribution of Tite STANDARD 
and the tracts of the land and labor library, 
and the sending of real free trade speake 
ers through Pennsyivania, would easily 
win that state for Mr. Cleveland this year, 
and for a single tax candidate in 1892. 
For sure as the mountain Jaurel is bloom- 
ing, the old Keystone state is beginning to 
awake from the long sleep of protectionist 
superstition. 


The fiasco of the Cincinnati convention 
ought to be the final proof of the absurdity 
of the attempt to run a united labor 
candidate for the presidency this year. 
The platform adopted is the Syracuse plat- 
form, with some verbal changes; and the 
candidate nominated, Mr. Robert C. Cow- 
drey of Chicago, is, as has been shown by 
some recent contributions of his to THE 
STANDARD, a true single tax man—that is. 
an absolute free trader. The best thing 
he can do is to throw up his straw of a 
nomination and go to work in the real, 
mighty contest that is to be urged this 
year. 


There is now an industrial labor candi- 
date, Redstone; a union labor candidate, 
Streter; a united labor candidate, Cow- 
dery, and an equal suffrage candidate, 
Belva Lockwcod. Thereis also to be, it 
seems, a socialistic labor candidate, 
Swinton, a George O. Jones green: 
back candidate, yet to be named, and 
a prohibitionist candidate. And there 
is also down in Georgia Henry Abram, 
the “cobbler of Savannah and -genius 
of the national finances,” will 
launch himself on the American people as 
another candidate for president as soon as 
he can get a vice-president. 


who 


Complaint comes from Washington of 
the over production of “‘epauletted office 
holders,” as Don Piatt truthfully styles 
the graduates of our military and naval 
academies. The West Point graduating 
class comprises forty-four members; the 
naval academy twenty-five. In the army 
there exist twenty-three vacancies in the 
grade of second lieutenant, with prospects 
for six or eight more between now and 
June 11, when the glass graduates. In 
the navy there are but seven vacancies 
and only two prospective. ‘Fortunately 
for the West Point class,” the dispatch 
goes on to say, “there is a law of recent 
date which authorizes the assignment of 
all surplus graduates as additional second 
lieutenants until vacancies occur for 
them.” LGutas for the Annapolis gradu- 
ates, “half the class will be compelled to 
accept a year’s pay and an honorable dis- 
charge,” congress having failed to make 
any provision for doubling the offices in the 
navy. 


As soon as the democratic sentiment 
in this country fully awakes, this whole 
system will be abolished. It is utterly 
undemocratic, utterly un-American, and 
entirely stupid. If we have military and 
naval academies they ought to L2 schools 
where men who have entered the service 
in the ranks and shown their fitness, should 
have opportunities for instruction, not in- 
stitutions where a few favored boys may 
be taught to consider themselves as a 
superior caste. We would not tolerate in- 
stitutions that should educate trom the cub, 
presidents, senators, governors and judges, 
and to which influential people might 
send their sons with the assurance that 
they should be thereafter pensioned on 
the nation. But this is the way we 
officer our army and navy, making a 
distinction of caste between the grad- 
uate of West Point or Annapolis, and 
the enlisted man, as broad and as 
clear as that which existed in Bourbon 
France between the noble of four quarter- 
ings and the peasant. The aristocratic 
distinction of blood is, in truth, the 
origin of our caste distinction between 
commissioned officer and enlisted man. It 
has been largely abandoned in Europe, 
but it is still retained here, where all citi- 
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‘the supreme court in 1845, Justice Greene C. 


zens are, theoretically, eijual, mainly be- 
cause the power of appointing to our mili- 
tary and naval schools forms part of the 
perquisites of congressmen. The whole 
system ought to be abolished, and such 


officers as we need taken from the ranks. 


The Revenue reform club of Brooklyn, 
of which Mr. Beecher was so long presi- 
dent, seems to have revived again, and 
with new energy, A single tax man, Mr. 
Charles C. O’Connor Hennessy, has been 
elected president, and the club held its first 
public meeting for the campaign at Avon 
hall, Brooklyn, on Monday night, with a 
large and highly intelligent audience. 
Thomas G. Shearman was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and even more ef- 
fective than his speech were his 
answers to the questions that were 
invited. This is what our friends ought to 
do everywhere—throw themselves into the 
tariff fight, and urge it into a fight for all 
we understand by real revenue reform. 
Mr. Shearman is setting a magnificent 
example. 


a 


The death of Abraham L. Earle is an- 


nounced. He was for years one of the 


few who steadily urged the abolition of 
the tariff and the resort for federai revenue 
to direct taxation. Though he has gone 
just as the struggle he so long hoped for 
is coming on, his work will tell. 


I have not yét received 2 copy of the 
decision of Vice-chancellor Bird of New 
Jersey declaring Mr. Hutchins’s bequest 
for the circulation of my bocks void, al- 
though I telegraphed for it. At last ad- 
vices it had not yet been filed, the vice- 
chancellor being probably engaged in pol- 
ishing itup. Ihope next week to lay it 
before the readers of THE Sranparp. 1 
shall of course appeal to the Court of 
Errors, and, if necessary, to the United 


States courts. 
HENRY GEORGE, 


THE NEW YORK ELECTION 
LAW. 


IT WILL SEND GOVERNOR HILL, MAYOR 
HEWITT, ALL OUR JUDGES, AND THE 
THE REST OF OUR OFFICIALS 
TO JAIL IF ENFORCED. 


Twe Notable Decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 


Very few citizens—and even, tt is probable, 
very few lawyers of this state, know that the 
existing law makes it a misdemeanor to con- 
tribute moncy to promote tke election either 
of oneself or any other person, except for 
certain specified purposes, viz.: the expenses 
of printing and circulating votes, handbills 
and other papers, and for conveying sick, 
poor and infirm electors to the polls. Yet 
this is the law in the state of New York to- 
day, as it has been for nearly sixty years. 
Not the slichtest pretense has been made of 
enforcing it; but it is the law nevertheless, 
and how strictly the courts have construed 
and upheld it when brought before them in 
civil cases the following decisions will show: 


Case of Jackson Acninst Walker. 
The decision in this case was rendered by 


Bronson delivering the opinion. The state- 
ment of factsand the cpinicn otf the court 
are taken from volume V of Hill's reports, -be- 
ginning on page 27: 
STATEMENT OF CASE. 
Error to the superior court of the ‘city ot 
New York. Waiker sued Jackson in the 
court below, and declared that in the year 
1840 the plaintiff erected a certain building on 
Broadway, in the city of New York, com- 
monly called a Jog eabin, the same being in- 
tended and caleulated for public and other 
meetings of acertain political party known 
and desiguated as the whig party, and for 
the sale of refreshmeuts; that he suffered 
great loss and damages by erecting and con- 
tinuing the log cabin, and was about to tear 
it down; and that in consideration that the 
plaintiff would suffer the log cabin to remain 
and be kept open for the benefit of the said 
whig party uniil after the clection of mem- 
bers of congress and electors of president aud 
vice-president and other officers to be elected 
in November of that year, the defendant 
promised to pay the plaintiY cue thousand 
dollars on the 20th day of November. Cn the 
trial it was proved that the plaintiff built the 
log cabin in 1840 at an expense of $1,000 or 
$1,800. In August of thas year he said 
he would take it down unless a= certain 
sum of money was raised. A subscription 
was opened and nearly 3200 were subscribed. 
The plaintiff and defendant thea met, and the 
defendant told the plaintiff that ‘the log 
cabin must not be taken down until after the 
election; that he (the defendant) would not 
permit the whig flag across Breadway to be 
struck,” and that he would raise the balance 
of the 21,000, or pay it out of his own pocket 
by the 20th of November. The plaintiff said 
‘he wished no ifs and ands about it, but 
wanted the money to be forthcoming for cer- 
tain,” and requested the defendant to give 
him his note. The defendant replied that his 
‘yord was his boud,” and said to the plain- 
tT, “Z will pay you the 31,000 out of my own 
pocket on the 20th of November next.” The 
plaintitf then agreed to it, and ‘the log cabin 
was kept cpen until after the election, and 
was used by the whig party for political 
meetings, and was the whig headquarters, in 
a measure.” It was kept open to promote the 
election of the electoral ticket in favor of 
General Harrison for president; and after the 
election it was removed. On this evidence 
the plaintiff claimed to recover the $1,000. 
The defendant moved fora nonsuit on the 
ground that the contract was illegal, being a 
violation of the election law. Motion denied 
and exception taken. The defendant then 
insisted that the jury had a right to de- 
termine from the whole evidence whether the 
contract was or Was not within the meaning 
of the statute. The court charged the jury 
that the contract as proved was not Within 
the statute, and if the jury believed the evi- 
dence the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 
Exception. Verdict and judgmeat for the 
plaintiff of $1,000. The defendant sued out a 
writ of error. 
DECISION OF THE COURT. 
By the court, Bronson, J. The first section 
of the act of 1829, “to preserve the purity of 
elections,” is.in these words: “It shall not be 
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-Case of John Faley et. al., Appelfants, 


lawful for any candidate for an elective 
office, with intent to promote his election, or 
for any other person, With intent to promete 
the election of any such candidate, either, 
lst. To provide cr furnish entertainment at 
his expense to any meeting of electors, pre- 
vious to, or during the election at which he 
shall be a candidate: or, 24. To pay for, 
procure, or engase to pay fur any such-er- 
tertainment: or, 3a. To furnish any money 
or other property to any. person for the pur- 
pose of being expended in procuring the at- 
tendance of voters at the polls: or, 4th. T 


To 
enguge to pay any money, or deliver auy 
property, or otherwise compensate any per- 
son for procuring the attendance of voters at 
the polls: or, 5th. Zo contribute money for 
any other purpose intended to promote an 
election of any particular person or ticket, 
except for defraying the expenses of printing 
aud the circulation of votes, handbifls and 
other papers previous to any such election.” 

The third section declares that “every: per- 
son offending against the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” : 

Ii, at the time the promise was made, it 
would have been unlawful for the defendant 
‘‘to contribute money” fur the purpose of pre- 
serving and keeping open the log cabin, it is 
quite clear that his promise to pay money for 
that purpose ata future day cannot be .en- 
foreed. Now, to what end was the log cabin 
to remain? The plaintiff tetlsus in the declera- 
tion that the building, besides the sale of re- 
freshments, was “intended and calculated fer 
public and other meetings of a certain po- 
litical party, Kuown and designated by the 
name of the whig-party;” and the consider- 
ation forthe promise was’ that the plaintiff 
would nét tear down or remove the log cabin, 
but would suffer the same to remain, and 
would keep, or cause the same to be kept, 
open ‘for the benefit of the said whig. purty 
until after the election” of members of coin- 
gress, presidential electors, etc. The plaintiit 
then avers that he performed the agreement 
on his part; and so is the proof. The wituess 
says “the log cabin was kept open until after 
the election, and was used by the whig puriy. 
for political meetings, and it was the whig 
headquarters, in a measure. It was kept 
open to promote the election of the electorut 
ticket in fuvor of General Harrison for presi- 
dent.” The statute, after forbidding severa! 
things, declares that moncy shall not be con- 
tributed “for any other purpose intended to 
promate an election of any particular person 
or ticket.” It requires no argument to prove 
that this money was to be paid to promote 
the election of particular persons, to wit, 
General Harrison, and the whig candidates 
for congress, ete.; and a particular ticket,.to 
wit, the electoral ticket in favor of General 
Harrison for president, and the ticket for 
whig members of congress, etc. The partics 
intended to accomplish the very thiug which 
the statute deciares to be illegal. No one can 
wink so hard as not to see ‘it. Every contri- 
bution of money “intended to promote an 
election of any particular person or ticket” is 
forbidden, except ‘for defraying the expenses 
of printing and the circulation of votes, hand- 
bills and other papers previous to any such 
election.” There can be little doubt that 
large sums of money are expended upon elec- 
tions for other purposes; but the statute says, 
‘it shall not be lawful” to-do so, and the en- 
actinent should be cither enforced or re- 
pealed. : : 

It is said thatthe statute only forbids the 
contribution of money for corrupt purposes. 
But the statute says nothing, about corrup- 
tion. It declares that the thing shall not be 
done. With two specified exceptions, it pro- 
vides that money “intended to promote au 
election” shall not be contributed. The legis- 
lature evidently thought that the most ef- 
fectual way ‘‘to preserve the purity of elec- 
tions” was to keep them free from the con- 
taminating influence of money. They said 
you may contribute money to pay for print- 
ing and circulating votes and information, 
but not for any other purpose. 

If this contract is void, it is said that money 
cannot be contributed to hire a room for 
holding political meetings. That is undoubt- 
edly true, if the object be “to promote an 
election of any particular: person or ticket.” 
I will uot diseuss the policy of the lhiw. -The 
legislature have said that the thing shall not 
be done, and thatis enough. wh SER 

Judgment reversed. : : 


Against Gilbert 

spondents. : 

This case is a recent one, having been de- 
cided by the court of appeals in 1855, the 
decision being rendered by Judge George F: 
Danforth. The reform association spoken of 
was popularly known as “The* Committee of 
Seventy.” The opinion of the court suficiently 
states the facts. The case is reported in vol. 
55, New York reports, beginning page 92: 
So far as appears the plain- 


M. Spier et al., Ree 


Danforth, J. ! 
tiffs in Octcber, 1873, composed a body styled 
“the Reform association,” which was brought 
into being and inade complete in al its parts, 
both of membership aud officers, when they 
“caine together and. calied themselves. ‘its 
executive committee.’ Its  ubject was to 
promote the election of such candidates for 
office, irrespective of political considerations, 
as should be recommended by the association. 
Preparatory thereto they. hired rooms and 
made an estimate of such expenses as would 
probably be required fer that purpose at the 
then coming elections. A seheduie of items 
was prepared, and of the agerecate, $2,000 
“set down” thereon to the defendant as his 
share. This was shown to him the day after 
his nomination for the office of judge, and: 
the evidence is that after looking it over, and 
some conversation, he said “it was all right; 
I will pay it.” Expenses were incurred and 
money paid out by the plaintilfs on account: 
thereof. This action was commenced in Octo- 
ber, 1879, to recover the above sun of $2,000. 

The answer of the defendant put the :ma-. 
terial allegations of the complaint in issue, 
and upon trial, after evidence had been given 
by the plaintiffs as to the matters above re- 
ferred to, the Kind and character of the ser- 
vices rendered, and-the objects for which 
expenses were in fact incurred, the complaint 
Was dismissed upon the ground that the con- 
tract und expenditures. were in. violation: of 
the statutes which make it unlawful for-a 


candidate for any elective office to: contribute | 


mouey to promote the election of -himself or 


otber person, except as therein stated. Giaws.: 


of 1842, chap. 180; chap. 6, tit. 7, sec. 6.) 

No other question is presented upon this ap- 
peal, and in regard to it we concur in the con-. 
clusion reached by the trial ccurtand affirmed 
by the general term. The paper or schedule 
submitted te the defendant was not left with’ 
him, but retained by the plaintif’s and not pro- 
duced upon the trial. They, however, testi- 


fied; Foley saying, ‘‘we went on-and ordered }. 


the printing and the other necessary work, 
emnpioved the necessary clerks and men 
tend to the boxes, we ordered the printins: 
and folding of batlots, and we performed ail) 
the necessary work, for which we. paid ous- 
that amount of money for him, and in faces 
inore.” “In all, the expenses were between 
$5,000 and $10,000.” This ‘includéd S600-rent 
for rooms at a hotel, and it also formed part. 
of the expenses to the payment of which the 
defendant agreed to contribute.. Besides. 
these there were also expenses in maintaining. 
the rooms and running the association, and 
money paid for the general purpose of. 


sent out circulars suying that this enroliment 
would take place, aud: the parties would be 


‘policy and the welfare of the community. 


day? 


‘eral correspondence, postal cards, envelopes. 
‘aud writing, paper, with brief, succinct mottoes 


Sergeant A. C. Alphonse joins the league 


ing the-election of their candidates, but in — 
“tHE could not remember. = 

Another plaintiff, McLaren, referring to the 
saine interview with the defendant, says: 
The mattér was talked over and a sehed- 
ule was shown the judge of the probable ex- 


-Judzeas iis share of them was $2,000; and 
my recollection of that conversation is that. . 
he said it was all richt-and that he would pay 
it. Q. Toward what purpose? A. Toward 
the expenses of the association. Q. State 
what the expenses were for’ A. The expenses. 
to be incurred were for printing ballots, sup- 
plying one-man at each polling district with 
those ballots fur election, und for boxes to be | 
placed in each district; I think there were 
some tive hundred in. all—the expenses were 
to include advertising, clerk hire, room hire, 
postage stumps—every thine incidental to 
the business of an election. 
He also testified. that the plaintiffs “had a 
book for each assembly district; each man 
tovk a district. and enrolled the names of the 
voters In that: district; that occasioned a 
great deal of work, and a considerabie por- 
tion of these expenses; we had a book of each 
assembly district, and we took the name of 
each voter, his occupation and residence; we 


waited upon.” ; 

The pinintifs had been paid by other candi- 
dates on account of these expenses, but thera: 
remained unpaid a balance of 32,542.09. 

Both the statute and. the principles scttled_ 
in Jackson v. Walker (5 Hill, 27) are decisive 
against the appeilants. In that case the law. 
upon the sudject, after full discussion by 
Jearned and able counsel, was stated in the” 
opinion of the court in a manner to which we 
think no just exception can be taken. It may 
have-been an extreme. case, but to it rules of 
construction were upplied from which. there 
should be no departure. The act of 1839. 
(Chap. 5735) was entitled ““An act to preserva 
the purity of elections.” With two specified 
exceptions it was declared to. be unlawful to. 
contribute money to-promote an election of 
any particular person or. ticket. The excep- 
tions were, (1) for defraving the expenses of 
printing; (2) the circulationof votes, handbills 
and other papers. A third was added for 
conveying poor, sick or infirm electors to the 
pols. These provisions were re-enacted and 
now form: part of the act of 1842. Every- 
thing else is forbidden. The complaint recog- 
nizes and states these three things as the 
cause of action. It is very clear the evidence 
goes beyond it. The agreement as proven in- 
cludes the rent of rooms—the headquarters 
of this self appuinted. association for promot- 
ing the interest.of particular candidates—and 
so comes Within the very letter of the casa. 
cited. So is it within the express .condemna- 
tion of the statute; for it isnot one of the 
excepted purposes. So generally the claim 
includes “any thing incidental to the busi-— 
ness of un election.” One thing incidental to 
that event is ‘‘procuring, the attendance of 
voters at the pells,” and that is expressly pro- 
hibited. So, also, and for the purpose of pro- 
curing the election of the same candidates, 
was the payment of $1,000 to one of the plain- 
tiffs for his services in taking charge of the 
rooms and runniog the association. Upon the 
plaintiffs showing the agreement included 
illegal and forbidden items. It would be difs 
ficultindeed to find a transaction which should 
present more elements of political corruption 


than the one devised by the plaintiffs. They 


present themselves to the public under the 
specious and attractive guise of a reform as- 
sociztion, while they are in fact actuated by 
a desire for pecuniary profit, and are indem= 
nified against expenses which professedly ara 


incurred in the cause of good government, by: 


the obligations of individuals who are per- 
sonally interested in the result. We think it 
is net only prohibited and made criminal by 
statute, but void because contrary to public — 


. . « ‘The judgment should, therefore, be. 
affirmed. 
Ail-concur. 
Judgment affirmed. _ 


The Single Tax League Notes. _ 

The clerk of the league reports as" follov 
J. H. Wells sends the following quotations 
from Revised. Statutes, 
chap. ii, title 1, art. 1: “The people of this 
state, in their. right of sovereignty, are 


‘deemed to possess the original and ultimate 
-preperty inand to all land within. the juris-. 
‘diction of the state.” He adds that it would 


seem then that we own the land in common, 
not as individuals, but as citizens. And when. 
we tax. sucha property as the Evening Post 
plot $10 a day, when itis worth $140, what is ~ 
it but giving to the owuer a sinecure of $100 a 


Moses. Stearns makes the valuable sug 
gestion that the league. make arrangements - 
LO supply to its members for use in their gen-. 


printed thereon iilustrating the principles for - 
which we contend. 
do much to enlighten the public as to theaims - 


and motives of the league and will be sub-. 


mitted to the executive committee. 


and says. that. our principal work should be’ 
ty couvinee the judgments and consciences 
of men; ‘the voting will take care of itself at. 
the proper time... The American people have 
little sympathy with weak political parties. 
Our organization and work should be such ag. 
to hold all cf eur present strength and to 
agitute and: educate for. constant increase. 
To this end the Chicage conference should 


outline, at least, a national - organization, - 


piztforn und title. If the platform is clear 
it eznnot be too short... The Single tax union 
or league would be a proper name. 

During the week three ladies. have joined 
the learue, two from Massachusetts and. one: 
from. this city, all promising active work. 

The rst clergyinan to, join the association. 
isthe pastor of a Congregational church of 
this city.. He joins the league bravely, with- 
out secrecy or subterfuge, to stand with the 


somal but noble band of his. profession. who 


prefer their master’s work to the applause of 


ife of Brooklyn at the | 


Battie aiso tenders the services of 
his paper, the fuga Reformer. - 


‘The Discassion Widening. 
-Mo.--Discussion is warming up im 
ion, We single tax men have no 
‘to do all the taiking. The democrats — 
ngus. So muny of their chamnpiuns — 
ur Wetpens thit they might be called 
stead of tariff reformers. Our men are 
rking hard. One man, who. has to sup- 
a family of six en a small salary, bas. 
buted two cr three hundred tracts and. 


qiicstion to my county paper, which are at- 


“tracting atteuticn. Many of my protection- 


ist friends who a short time since welcomed 
the tariff discussion are already “tired” of ite 
They are worn out with futile attempts to. 
Meet-freetradearguments. 

ee . OF THE JouN SMITHS, _ 


what particular way, or for what, the plaine 


penses, and the amount set. down for the : 


state of New York, ~~ 


This plan would no doubt <- 


MOOT ae. 


g 


Overt TAS Seeheatrarwre ad 


CLOSE OF THE GREAT DE- 


BATE. 


The tariff debate in the house of repre- 
sentatives was fitly closed last week with 
an admirable speech by Speaker Carlisle. 
The whole discussicn has been one that 
has given those who followed it a higher 
idea of the abilities of congressmen and 
has demonstrated the power of a great 
principle to call forth evidences of abilities 
that had apparently lain dormant so long 
as the great political parties were divided 
merely by the prejudices of the past or 
‘the wretched question as to who should 
enjoy the spoils of party victory. Not 
merely in the speeciies of the great lead- 
ers, but in the utterances of members less 
known, ideas are expressed that show how 
far beyond the narrow limits of the Mills 
bill as a fina] measure the hopes of many of 

its supporters run. To the end of the de- 
bate the attack has been rot on the in- 

equalities of the existing tariff, but on the 
whole protective system, and the pretense 
that American labor is protected by the 
tariff has been denounced with indignation 
and punctured with ridicule. 

Mr. Stone of Kentucky, after showing 
how the farmers’ incomes had been stead- 
ily reduced, turned to the labor question 
and said: 

Protection is only furnished to capital. The 
product of the factory is protected against 
the importation of like articies frum foreign 
countries, bnt the importatien of labor is free. 
No duties are imposed on labor that comes to 
compete with American labor, but on the 
contrary bounties in tue way of free trans- 
portation are paid to fureizguers to come to 
America to swell the army of those who are 
seeking labor. Notwithstanding the strikes, 
lock outs, and other evidences of the depres- 
Sion of the labor market, almost every rail- 
Foad corporaiion, every state and territory, 
has its immigration bureau, tilling all the 
world with highly cuoivored pictures and 
@raphic descripiiwns of the prosperous con- 


~ @itivn of labor in America. 


The absurdity of the pretense that the 
Breat majoritv of workers derive any ben- 
efit from the tariff was demonsirated by 


‘Mr. Abbott of Texas, who, after quoting 


figures from the president's message and 


~- iting a declaration by Mr. Cox that 64 per 


- 


_centof the persons employed in mining and 


manufacturing are of foreign birth or 
parentage, came to the defense of Amer- 
ican labor in this fashion: 


Will gentlemen on the other side tell me 
that it is right or iu the interest of American 
Tabor that the 7,670,493 farmers and 7,098,517 
persons eugaged in trade and in other occu- 
Pations and prufessivns shall be taxed many 
millions of dollars in order that hich wages 
may be paid to the 2,623,089 persous engaged 
in such industries as ure claimed to be beue- 
fited by a high tariff? Now, sir, I have as 
kind feeiings and as much respect for the 
foreicn laborer who comes to tis country 
with tbe bona fide intentica of becoming a 
citizen as any gentleman on this fluor; but, 
sir, I earnestly protest against that policy 
which gives him opportunity and advantages 
Bot enjoyed by American citizens. 


Mr. Montgomery of Kentucky said: 


Tshali not stop now to discuss the question 
whether this three fourths of the enormous 
toll gathered by these manufacturing capi- 
talists, combines and trusts, while the govern- 
Ment gathers one-fourih, is ever, by a pe- 
eculiar process of legerdemain which no hu- 
man being bas ever yet been able to under- 
stand, voluntarily trausferred from the 
pockets of these charituble capitalists back 
to the pockets of the labsring men and farm- 
ers whence it was taken. I leave that ques 
Gon fur the manufacturing laborer, strugeling 
with capital and Pinkertou’s ermed deieet- 
fives for enough of his bard earnings to keep 
want and hunger from the door of bis cabin, 
toanswer. Lieave the answer to that ques- 
tion to the western and soutiern farmer, 
ecmpeting single handed and unprotected in 
the markets of the world againsi the cheap- 
est labor in the world with bis wheat and 
cotton for enough money to pay the annual 
interest on the morivages that tarii¥-fatted 
capital bas fastened un his humble home. 


As the debate has waxed warm the de- 
fense of free trade has grown bolder. Mr. 
O'Neill of Missouri said: 

My distinguished colleague, who has so long 


- and so ably represented the Sixth Indiana 


district upon this flour (Mr. Browne), told us a 
few days ago that “free trade is only safe be- 
tween nations having equal industrial con- 
ditions. The nation possessing industrial ad- 
wantages alwavs destroys or cripples the 
trade of its weaker and less fortunaterivals.” 
fn my judement the industrial conditions in 
our own Country are inferior to none, and on 
bis own theory we ought to court free trade 
with every nation, but i deuy that free trade 
with each other hurts either, so long as the 
weaker is not yoked w the stronger, and com- 
Pelled to do its trading there. If there be 
dbtber places with which it cun trade and it is 
denied that right and compelled to irade with 
the stronger, then the sironger puts ihe 
weaker tu the wall. What is true between 
bations is equally true between states. The 
mere fact of the jurisdictional line dividing 
theiwo being in the one case a line between 
gations whoily separate and independent of 
each cther, or a line betweea states only par- 
faally separate and independent of each uther, 
makes no sort of difference whatever. 

If diversified industry is a thing to be aec- 
quired by legislation, then the more legis!a- 
facn the better. The neurer brought home to 
our own doors the better. Let us change our 
federal cunstitutivn and allow states to ub 
Struct the right of its citizens tu purchase 
from other states. Let the states so amend 
their constitutions as to ullow counties and 
townships the right to obstruct the purchase 
of things uot made within their own little 
g@arrow limits. 

This is no mere advocacy of “tariff 

tinkering” but straightforward free trade 
talk. 
Mr. S. S. Cox of this city made an 
amusing speech on the subject that kept 
both sides inarcar for atime, but in a 
considerable porticn devoted to the laudu- 
tion of Cobden and the English free traders 
and a gallant defense of the much abused 
Cobden club, of which Mr. Cox is proud to 
be a member, Mir. Cox managed to get off 
@ bit of very sound political economy as 
follows: 

What is business? It is the adaptation of 
Meaus to au end, ihe employment of three 
factors for the general and individual wel- 
fare of the peopic. These fucturs are labor, 
capital and jand. Any levislation which 
shackles in any way these wealth producing 
forces is, in ils Very nature, tvranaicai and 
unjust. It is the result of discriniuatiuns and 
combinations in which the interests of the 
people sutfer. 

Noibing in Mr. Cox’s speech was mere 
amusing or more true than his description 
of the tariff combination as a conspiracy 
to rob the peopie. He said: 

Kentucky wants cheap copper stills for her 
whisky. She gets even with the Michigan 
robber by demanding a tariff on hemp. Now 
hemp is to be on the free list, aad why not 
copper? Maine steals ou lumber to make up 
for the Massachusetts roguery on fabrics. 
Massachusetis huwis for cheap coul; Peonsyi- 
Vania says,no; and so Massachusetts gues 
out with a home market @lub and knocks 
down the west and south, to rifle them of haif 
their gainsonraw colton. Tennessee, Virginia, 
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and North Carolina, being fleecced all round 
in clothing, sugar, and what not, go for goob- 
ers ata cent a pound. (Laughter.} California 
demands a large reprisal for her lumber, be 
cause she is fleeced on salt by New York, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Michigan. The gulf states 
forma band of brigands and march forth 
with precious little hope for any steal worth 
the powder; but being reduced to extremities, 
they call on Fra Diavolo from Louisiana to 
lead against the robber gang of cut throats on 
cotten ties and trace chains. Pennsylvania, 
the Rubert Macaire of the lot. steals boldly 
on all articles from a plate glass to a locomo- 
tive; and to make up for the general loss, the 
ancrthwest masks herself behind her forests 
and demands timber reprisals; and s0_ on. 
Nuthiug is sacred. Even the corsets of Con- 
necticut, around which hover so many happy 
associations [laughter], or the brier wood 
pipes of Knickerbocker are not safe from the 
tuterchangeable piracies of the tariff. (Laugh- 
ter aud applause.] Ob, the beauty of recipro- 
cal rascality! (Laughter.] 

Most of the republicans who spoke dur- 
ing the week emphasized the fact that the 
difference between the two parties was as to 
the existence of a protective tariff rather 
than one as to the extent of the protection 
te be given. Mr. Butterworth of Ohio, 
without calling forth any protest from the 
democrats, said: 


Whether the tariff needs revision is not the 
issue joined between us. Upon that point 
there is no controlliag difference of opinion. 
Whether the dutv is too high upon this article 
or too low upon thatis aot the line upon which 
we divide. 


e e e ° ° e 

The controversy arises out of an irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion between the 
political orgauizations represented upon this 
floor as to the wisdum and justice of the pro- 
iective system. You assail it as being un- 
suund in principle and iniquitous in its opera- 
tion. We defend it as being alike wise in 
theory aud beneficent in its results. 


You assert, and have endeavored to prove, 
that the direct and inevitable result of a 
tariff levied for the purpose of prutection, 
and to the extent that it is so levied, is to ex- 
act tribute of the many for the benefit of the 
few; that the direct tendency of the system is 
to found and fuster monupuly, tu make the 
rich richer and the poor povrer; that all these 
eviiresults are the legitimate outgrowth of 
the system, and that being so, it is the irre- 
sistible lugic of the situation that if you are 
honest, aS you are, your end, aim and deliber- 
ate purpuse must be to destroy this system. 

What we account a blessing in the present 
system our democratic friends condemn asa 
curse. It fullows, therefore, that the political 
parties divide on the wisdum of protection as 
ab ecunomic policy. 


The week was notable for two speeches 
by members who openly antagonized the 
position of their respective parties on the 
pending question. Mr. Randail spoke in 
opposition to the Mills bill and in support 
of his own abortive measure that enjoys 
the favor of no one but himself. His 
speech was a weak defense of his own 
position, which is that he isas much in 
favor of protection as the wildest protec- 
tionist but opposed to giving to “labor” 
quite,so much protection as the protec- 
tionists insist that it needs. 

The other speech was that of Mr. Fitch, 
the republican representing the democratic 
Thirteenth district from this city. Speak- 
ing of his district, Mr. Fitch said: 

The upper part of the city of New York is 
mainiy a residence district. The majority of 
tne people who live there live on fixed in- 
comes paid them as salaries or wages every 


month, or by the proceeds of professional 
employment in which their incomes are lim- 


‘ited. Sume of them are architects, artists, 


clergymen, clerks in banks, insurance and 
law offices, journalists, musicians, lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, bookkeepers, railroad 
employes, drivers, conducturs, policemen, 
firemen, telegraph and telephune operators, 
salesmen, Mechanical engineers, civil en- 
gineers, Stenographers, printers, and skilled 
mechanics of ali surts nut employed in iudus- 
ieee which have protection under the present 
taruf. 

Ia that district lives, too, an army of de- 
serving women who earn their living by un- 
protected labor, and often that of others 
dependent upon them. 


Perhaps an impartial examination may 
show that these people are as intelligent, as 
patriotic and as deserving of consideration mn 
the matter. now before the huuse as are the 
Rhode Ssiand mill operators or the Kansas 
farmers. Their wisbes and views may be 
even as important to tbe republican party. 
If you are to get any republican votes in New 
York city you must get them from these 
peopie. These classes gave you under the 
wise management of Arthur votes enough to 
keep down the demucratic majority in the 
city so that a republican president was 
elected by the vote of the state of New York. 
They gave in my district a republican an elec- 
tion to congress, largely because his demo- 
cratic oppuneat refused to support any meius- 
ure of tariff reform and voted against the 
consideration of the Morrison bill. 

You can hardly afford tu pass these voters 
over in your desire to conciliate the factory 
uperatives and the farmers, unless, indeed, 
you have decided to eicct your candidate 
without the vote of New York state. J have 
had it explained to me thut this can easily be 
done. It isa favorite theory, apparently, of 
the same gentlemen who have decided that 
the city workingmen who gave the must out 
spoken and determined free trader in this 
country, Mr. Henry Georce, 65,000 votes at 
an election when we could only get 60,000 for 
so goud a candidate as Theodore Rousevelt, 
are wild with enthusiasm for the absolute 
maintenance of the present tariff; and of 
those otber wise leaders of the party whose 
declared bolicy is to alienate the German 
voters whoare still true to the republican 
party, in order to please the prvhibitionists, 
whu laugh at their concessions and have ai- 
ways sought and always will seek the down- 
fall of that party. 

I for one am not willing to accept such 
theories or acknowledge such leadership. 
In the interest of the republican party, 
and in the interest of common §fair- 
ness, I propose to ask gentlemen on this 
side of the hvouse to consider for a mv- 
meat how the present tariff, which we have 
promised to revise, now aflects the peuple 
whom I have described, and to consider what 
they pay taxes on in the general distribution 
of the custums taxes now in force. 

Thev pay upon everything. Look for a mo- 
ment at what they eat. There is a tariff 
duty on beef, on pork, hams and bacon, but- 
ter and lard, cheese, molasses, grapes, wheat, 
flour, oats, cornu meal, rye, barley, potatoes, 
raisins, vinegar, houey, rice and rice mea}, 
sugar, extract of meat, pickles, currants, ap- 
ples, salt and condensed milk. The list is 
substantially an inventory of the stock of the 
grocery sture at which they buy. There ir a 
duty on the coa! which warms them, on their 
cooking and household utensils, on their en- 
tire clothing from their hats to their stock- 
ings, on the medicines given them when they 
are sick, and on the roofs over their heads. 


The history of the bill before it came before 
us is as immaterial] to me as was the political 
history of the voters who sent me here before 
their appearance at the polls. I did not de- 
cline their suffrages on account of their ante- 
cedents, and if 6,500 of them could afford to 
forget. their democracy and give that district 
to a republican I can in my turn forget the 
origin of this bill in the consideration of the 
question whether it is in the interest of my 
district and ip the line of what I claimed in 
the canvass to be the belief of my party and 
my own belief. There is something better 
than republicanism or democracy, and that is 
commun hunesty. I bave insisted, over and 
over for years in my district, that the repub 
lican party was committed to tariff reform. I 
have attacked, in the canvass, my democratic 
opponent for doing exactly that which gentle 
men bere pr.ipose that the republican party 
should do. If the gentlemen in charge of the 


party interests on this flour propose to 
abandon tiie A igiovev which I and others have 
defended aad insisted upun, it is not for me to 
criticise their wisdum; but [ cannot recugnize 
their authority to muke me give up the con- 
Victions which were good republican doctrine 
when I adopted them and to break promises 
which I feei bound in bonor to fulfill. 


It is needless to say to any of the many 
New Yorkers who have heard him speak, 
that Mr. Breckinridge of Kentucky made 
one of the most masterly and eloquent 
arguments in support of the bill. He con- 
fessed that the bill was by no means so 
Sweeping a measure of tariff reduction as 
he desired, and his address broadened into 
@ presentation of the whole economic 
problem. Speaking of western farm mort- 
gages, he said, ‘‘No one, in the true sense 
of the word, owns the soil he tills unless 
the profits of his toil belong to him; other- 
wise he is merely a tenant, no matter 
under what name he may work.” Again, 
great as has been the service he has rend- 
ered to tariff reform in this debate, Mr. 
Breckinridge had the courage to say: 


Iam not cne of those who in my zeal for 
revenue reform undertake to prove that the 
country has not grown richer during this past 
quarter of a century. Nor am I one of those 
who ascribe to the protective tariff all those 
troublesome problems which press upon us for 
solution. ' 
There have been sufficient causes for this in- 
crease. We have had and now have evils 
which need remedy. There are other causes 
than the protective tariff! which have helped 
to produce these evils. We deceive ourselves 
and we weaken our cause when we are not 
fraok and just about these matters. But there 
ure evils which a protcctive tariff either pro- 
duces or, uniting with other causes, aids in 
producing. 


Again, he shows his real preference for 
absolute free trade by indicating his belief 
that the best. possible system of indirect 
taxation can only continue “until we may 
be ready for direct taxation.” He also 
has the courage, too rare of late in public 
men, to warn the supporters of monopoly 
that they may go too far, and he declares 
that “if enormous capital, through organ- 
ized effort, can contro! the ballot box and 
return its servants to congress, discontent, 
founded on justice, will find a remedy.” 
Finally he thus pictures the future of this 
people if we will but unshackle the limbs of 
labor and give it access to the splendid op- 
portunities of our country: 


If one standing on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi river eighty-five years ago, when 
Thomas Jefferson acquired that preat west- 
ern territory for America and free institu- 
tions, could have foreseen what has occurred 
during these years, not longer than the life 
time of some venerable citizens who linger 
yet among us, and had given utterance to 
the heavenly vision which passed before his 
eyes, he would have been held to be a mere 
dreamer. 

If one, standing here in ‘his hall to-day, 
and lovuking into the future, could be able to 
see What the years would bring us under a 
system where the untrammeled activities of 
a free Christian people find fruition, under a 
climate so salubrious and witha soil so fer- 
tile, all burdeus to progress thrown aside, 
all the passions of the past removed, and 
every one engaged in a generous and un- 
selfish rivalry to make for and out of the 
opportunities to which he is called all that is 
possible, no hand could paint and uo orater 
picture what would be the result. 

Then we, the children of exiles and emi- 
grants, could welcome our kinsmen of all 
lands to cast their lot with us, for willing 
hauds would find waiting work to vield a 
livelihood. The silence of rivers now broken 
only by the occusiona! boat would be turned in- 
to the siveet hum of profitable commerce. 
secret lodges of anxious and discontented 
operatives would become the open assembiies 
of happy ana contented families from whose 
hearthstone the shadow of vant had given 
piace to the mild radiance of permanent com- 
fort. The ausbandman, no longer sowing iu 
tears, would yet reap in joy—that joy which 
springs from content, and is founded in the 
certainty of an assured market at remunera- 
tive prices. 

The legislation of the country, having for 
its object the public guod and freed from the 
domination of private greed, would success- 
fully grapple with the problems which prog- 
ress will present, and a free peuple be repre- 
sented by free representatives neither owned, 
seduced, nor tcrrified by organized interests. 

Slowly will this future come. Wehave had 
our backs to it; to-day let us turn our faces 
toits rising sun. If we can dono more, we 
ean lift our eyes toward this east of new 
Nopes and resulve that from this hour our 
steps shall be in that direction. (Loud and 
long coatinued applause.) 

Mr. Carlisle apparently began his speech 
with the intention of dwelling on the im- 
portance of reducing the surplus rather 
than on the necessity of reducing of the 
burdens imposed on the people by the tariff, 
and the general press reports give promi- 
nence only to this portion. But later on 
he made a most effective argument for the 
reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis. 
He declared that if there be any serious 
danger now threatening our institutions it 
arises from the scramble by special in- 
terests to secure for their own benefit 
money unnecessarily taken from the peo- 
ple. In answer to the declaration that the 
present rate of taxation should be con- 
tinued and the proceeds applied to the re- 
duction of the public debt, Mr. Carlisle 
showed by figures from the treasury the 
enormous premiums exacted by bond 
holders and declared that “it would be 
ruinous to perpetuate a fiscal policy which 
compels the people to pay to the public 
creditors twenty-five cents on the dollar 
more than the obligations of the govern- 
ment call for. Coming finally to the ques- 
tion of protection he said: 


There isa fundamental and irreconcilable 
difference of opimion between those who be 
lieve that the power of taxation should be 
used for public purposes only, and that the 
burdens of taxation should be equally dis- 
tributed among all the peuple according to 
their ability to bear them, and those who be- 


lieve that it is the right and duty of the gov-- 


ernment to promote certain private enter- 
prises and inerease the profits of those 
engaged in them by the impcsition of higher 
rates than are necessary tu raise revenue for 
the proper administration of public affairs. 

This from the acknowledged leader of 
the democrats in the house is a confirm- 
ation of the similar declaration by Mtr. 
Butterworth on behalf of the republicans 
and is the formal taking up of the gage of 
battle thrown down by the protectionists. 
Continuing on the same phase of the 
question: 


Whenever an attempt is made to eman- 
cipate labor from the servitude which an 
unequal system of taxation imposes upun it, 
whenever tt ts proposed to secure as far ag 
Possible to each individual citizen the full 
fruits of his own earnings, subject only wo the 
actual necessities of the guvernment, and 
whenever a measure is presented for the re- 
moval of unecessary restrictions from 
domestic industries aud international eom- 
merce, so as to permit free production and 
freer exchanges, the alarm is suunded and 
all the cuhorts of monopoly are assembled to 
hear their herald proclaim the immediate 
and irretrievable ruin of the country. 


Mr. Carlisle met this pretense of alarm 
by a careful review of the effects of the 


revenue tariff of 1846. He showed how 


We have daily increased in wealth. © 


The. 


New England representatives had then 
protested that the reduction of duties 
would ruin their manufactures, and he 
then showed from official] statistics that so 
far were these apprehensions from being 
realized that, on the contrary, New Eng- 
land manufactures experienced a healthy 
and rapid growth, and that in the woolen 
industry, the ruin of which had been so 
confidently predicted, the increase in the 
product was 42 per cent, the increased 
number of hands employed 1814 per cent, 
and the increase in the total wages paid 
nearly 37 percent. Taking the country 
as a whole, the increase in the product of 
cotton goods was 77 per cent, in the num- 
ber of hands employed 2814 per cent, and 
in the total wages paid 39 per cent. In 
New England the increase was much 
greater proportionately, and the conse- 
quence was that the representatives of 
that portion of the country in 1857, in-a 
republican house, presided over by Hon. 
N. P. Banks, with substantial unanimity, 
under the lead of Hon. Justin S. Morrill, 
voted for a further reduction of tariff 
duties for the express purpose of promoting 
manufactures. Mr. Carlisle’s quotations 
from the speeches of republicans at that 
time must be quite confusing to those of 
them who are anxious to maintain a 
reputation for consistency. In answer to 
the protectionist false declaration that this 
reduction of tariff brought about the crisis 
of 1857, Mr. Carlisle said: 

It is customary in all our debates on tariff 
for gentlemen on the other side to depict in 
the darkest colors the condition of the country 
during the financia! depression of 1857. That 
depression, frum which the country recovered 
in a few months, Was an iosignificant incident 
in our history in comparison with the great 
industrial, commercial, and financial storm 
which began here in 1873 and devastated the 
country for five years, closing mills and fac- 
tories, extinguishing the fires in our furnaces, 
ruining banking and mercantile houses, and 
throwing hundreds of thousands of laboring 
veople out of employment. Under a low tariff 
our industries soon revived and the country 
started again, like an awakened giant, on its 
march to wealth and power, but under a high 
iariff it struggled on for five weary years, 
and, for the first time in its history, was 
brought face to face with those difficult and 
dangerous social problems which still con 
front us, and which it wall require all the wis- 
dem and patriotism of her ablest and best 
citizens to solve. 

Referring to the proposal by some re- 
publicans that the tariff should be taken 
off of sugar and a bounty given to the 
Louisiana sugar planters, Mr. Carlisle, 
after showing that the tax on sugar is 
tnuerely a revenue tax, said: 


The proposition to pay a bounty of two 
cents per pound out of the treasury to the 
sugar grower is a confession of all that has 
been charged against the present system of 
tariff tuxation. It is a confession that the 
tariff tax isa bounty vo the manufacturers or 
uther producers of domestie articles of the 
same character as the imported article, and 
itis a confession that the amvount of the duty 
on the foreign product is added to the price 
of the domestic one; for if these charges be 
not true there is uo sembiance of justice or 
propriety in the proposition to pay a bounty 
of two cents per pound as a compensation for 
the repeal of the duty. 


In answer to the protectionist claim that 
a high tariff reduces the price of manu- 
factured goods to the consumer and at the 
same time increases the wages of labor, 
Mr. Carlisle said: 

LABOR IS PAID OUT OF ITS GOWN 
PRODUCES, and unless that product can be 
sold for a price which will enable the em- 
ployer to realize a reasonable profit and pay 
the established rates of wages, the business 
must cease or the rate of wazes must be re- 
duced. When the price of the finished prod- 
uct is reduced by reason of the increased 
efficiency of labur, or by reason of the re- 
duced cost of the raw material, the employer 
may continue to pay the same or even a 
higher rate of wages and still make his 
usual profits. But the tariff neither increases 
ibe efficiency of labor nor reduces the cost of 
the raw material. 

There was vo attempt at ornate oratory 
on the part of Speaker Carlisle, but as a 
refutation of the sophistries of the protec- 
tionists or asa presentation of facts and 
arguments against the protective delusion 
it was a speech worthy to be the closing 
argument of the great debate that has 
given the American people cause to regard 
their representatives in congress with a 
respect long denied to them, and which is 
the beginning of the great contest for the 
overthrow of monopoly, the emancipation 
of industry, and the opening up of nat- 
ural resources to our people. 


Telling Work in Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 1.—Less than two 
weeks ago I drew up a petition which, after 
considerable paring down, assumed the fol- 
lowing shape: 

To the legislature of the state of Minnesota: 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Mirnesota, 
petition your honorable body to submit to the 
people of the state, at their next regular elec- 
tion such amendments to the constitution as 
will permit the exemption of perscna}l prop- 
erty and improvements on land from all taxa- 
tion. 

I headed the petition and took it to the 
meeting of the anti-poverty society, where 
about thirty names were added. Since then 
{ have used parts of rainy days, confining my- 
self to the two principal business streets from 
the river to Sixth and have secured the 
uames of about nine-tenths of all the business 
men I have called on. This includes the best 
retail section of the citv, and I have the 
names of many of our heavest retail dealers. 
Several, who wauted to think the matter 
over, bave since signed and others will un- 
doubtedly do so. 

Iam astonished at the number of people 
who are thinking about this mutter, and the 
eagerness they show to add their names to 
the list, which now numbers over two hun- 
dred and Hfty. 

We bave since had a hundred and fifty 
copies printed and over filty men are now 
getting siguutures, 

I expect to see some greatly astonished 
people here in Minnesota before many years. 
The “North Star” state will not lag *ebind, 

C. J. BUELL, 
President Anti-Poverty Sucicty. 


The Richt Kind of Protection, 
Minersville, Pa., Free Press. 

The rizht to protect your labor is a sacred 
one. It is your duty to secure for the products 
of your toil wide sales in free markets You 
have aright to compete with the world by 
the use of the facilities providence has given 
you in a rich and fertile land. 

No monopolist bas any right whatever to 
interfere with you. Shut him out! And do 
not forget thut the toll the monupolist takes 
to protect his capital is levied at your expense 
nad is taken out of your wages in every thing 
you have to use, from the dinner pail you 
carry to work to the house you have to pay 
rent for. Fight to protect your wages, but 
du not be fooled into cutting your own 
throats for the sake of increasing the unnat- 
ural profits of the men who treat you as 
machines and will give you no chance tu live 
at moderate cost or to work in {reedum. 


HOW TO BRING UP OUR DAUGHTLRS. 


Shirley Dare Telle How the American 
Mother of a Peeress Manages—Simple 
Hints and Advice for Dweilers on Ave- 


muc A. 

The Sun,-which, in its zeal for the interests 
of American workers, is sacrificing its demo- 
cratic principles upon the altar of protec- 
tionism, is solicitous that its readers. should 
understand not only how to male a good 
living, but also how to really enjoy hfe. It 
employs the most expensive Pennsy!vania 
talent to demonstrate to the sewing women, 
factory girls and sales ladies of America that 
their present high wages can only be enjoyed 
beneath the fostering umbrella of protection; 
and it engages cunning women, versed in so- 
ciety’s ways, to teach them the rules that 
should govern them in their social intercourse 
with each other, as well as in the rearing of 
their children, and kindred matters. Mrs. M. 
E. W. Sherwocd has instructed them in the 
etiquette of exchanging ealls, of joining 
fashionable charities, of comparing their gen- 
tleman friends drunk and sober, and of giv- 
ing evening parties in the front parlor; and 
now Shirley Dare is tellinz them how they 
must bring up their girls so as to endow them 
with an ‘deal beauty.” Truly, if the work- 
ing women of New York are not completely 
bappy it must be their own fault, in not 
reuding the Sun and following its directions 

In the Sun of Sunday last Shirley Dare. 
continues her lectures, and tells us the “car- 
dinal rules” adopted “for the training of a 
young peecress by her American mother.” 
There is a suspicion of free trade and pauper 
labor about this reference to a “young 
peeress”—who is presumably English, and 
therefore a foster child of the Cohden club— 
which we think Shirley would have done bet- 
ter to omit. Still, the rules are good rules; 
and if American mothers, in their cosey flats 
ou Aveoue A, will only observe them strictly, 
the resuit cannot fail to be beneficial to the 
rising generation of female wage workers: 

The Persian women are clever at develop- 
ing the gruwing beauty of girls from ten to 
fourteen, feeding them for plumpness, bath- 
ing their faces with lotions and pastes, which 
leave the skin like velvet, and fumigating 
their perscns over braziers of burning aro- 
matics till the scent is absorbed by the freely 
opening pores, and the flesh is perfumed for 
days. 

Shirley Dare merely mentions this treat- 
ment, and doesn’t indorse it, or tell us 
whether it is pursued by the American 
mother who is bringing up the peeress. It 
has, however, points to recommend it and 
might perhaps be tried. The “girls from ten 
to fourteen” will eujoy the feeding for plump- 
ness, and the fumigating of the person overa 
brazier 1s doubtless not half so disagreeable 
as it sounds. Still the treatment should be 
used with caution and the flesh frequently 
smelt to make sure that the correct’ perfume 
is being absorbed. There would be a certain 
danger, too, that the scent of the ‘burning 
arumatics” might linger in the “brazier” and 
impart to the family beefsteak or fried liver 
the flavor intended to be peculiar to the girl 
‘‘from ten to fourteen.” On the whole it 
would be better to try no rash experiments, 
or, at all events, get another frying pan. 

The American mother doesn’t believe in 
feeding her peeress on bread and 1 ilk: 

Bread and milk have been the food of in- 
fancy so long that it is like speaking against 
the pulpit cushions to object to them. But 
bread and milk and porridee and milk after a 
child is four years old should not form the 
staple food that it does in many strictly kept 
nurseries. This diet makes plump, fair, stout 
children, but it also makes stupid ones. It al- 
ways seems as if girls brought up on this con- 
ventional diet had curds for brains. Nervous 
girls dislike it, for they need essence of meats 
to supply theircraving for nerve fluids. Milk, 
too, is so susceptibie of taint and so-ready for 
carrying disease that in ordiuvary conditions 
it must be a relief tc know how exvellently 
broths take its place. Well seasoned broth 
of beef, mutton, or fowl, thickened with fine 
oatmeal or cracked wheat. cerealine or 
farina, or finely cut vegetables, is an ideal 
food for children and girls, who are also the 
better for lean frez& meats, builed or broiled, 
onceaday. . . Give young people a pleas- 
ing variety, the freshest that can be had, of 
meats aud vegetables or fruits, with bread 
from whole wheat fleur—no other kind being 
allowed—and teach them how to eat, as weil. 


There will be no doubt as to the suitability of 
their fvod. 


These are simple rules, and easily carried 
out—especially on wash days, when the 
mother must have a fire, anyhow. The 
“bread from whole wheat flour” should, of 
course, be made in the house. With a break- 
fast of beef broth, dinner of broiled lean 
beef, vegetables and fruit, and supper of 
chicken soup, thickened with oatmeal. all 
accompanied with bread from whole wheat 
flour, the haughtiest American girl ought to 
be content. And it may safely be assumed 
that, with such a bill of fare, the little girls 
of Avenue A will need no iustruction “how 
to eat.” It will come quite natural to them 

But man cannot live by bread alone, even 
when the bread is made from whole wheat. 
The little girls education must be locked 
after as well as her diet. Shirley Dare is 
very strong here. It is far better that no 
serious study should be undertaken till after 
the age of twenty. 


The craving and faintness felt by growing 
girls, especially nervous ones with quick, 
large brains, is a sign that nature is taxed to 
its utmost to keep up with study or intense 
thought, and at the same time perfect 
physical development. Girls of a sensitive 
temperament are studying their busiest just 
at un age when they should be living an easy, 
active life, learning to grow flowers and em 
broider them, to siug, to draw, to dance, to 
converse, how to Keep house, and having a 
good time till they are twenty, when they can 
take up the serious studies in earnest if they 
choose. The instinct of the girls to have a 
goud time in spite of everything is their sal- 
vation from the entire nervous wreck which 
school systems propose fur them. Having a 
good time does not imply being out at parties 
or prayer meetings five nichts a week. 
Neither dissipation, nor close study, nor in- 
intense occupation of any kind is tolerable for 
girls under eighteen if they are to know 
health or good looks after they are twenty... 
The poor little, nervous, snappish wretches 
one sees at twelve and thirteen years, carry- 
ing op nine studies at once, are pitiable signs 
of the folly of parents and teachers. A. girl 
can learn and retain more in three hours 
study a day than she can in seven, and the 
mind receives better traming by taking up 
few stuclies at a time and fastening on thein 
than by the mudern publie schuol methud of 
skipping about topics, hardly two days on tne 
same study ina week. The effect is simply to 
destroy the power of concentration, and the 
system of study is enough to wreck the brain 
of an Agassiz. # 

Shirley Dare doesn’t say definitely whether 
she thinks it wise or not to allow a girl to 
accept a cash girl’s position at the age of. 
thirteen, working from 8 to 6 on ordinary 
days, and from §&a. m. to 10 p m. on Satur- 
days, with oecasional instructions to “come 
round Sunday” under penalty of discharge. 
Yet among the rules adopted by the Ameri- 
can mother of the peeress is one which 
certainly might lead anybody to suppose that 
it was ratber a good thing than otherwise to 
be a cash girl: 

Keep a girl from fretting by all means right 
and fair to others; but, since life is strewn 
with daily discipline, it is well for her health 
and good conditiun to feel. herseif under 
direction to which she is bound to submit. It 
is a mercy tw our excitable cirls to give their 
Capricious wills the suppurt of a Kindly and 


certain control I: quiets the nerves and 
helps them against themselves. 

Certainly the cash girl gets plenty of 
“daily discipline™ una feels berself ‘funder 
direction to which she is bound to submit.® 
In fact, if she doesn’t submit, and pretty 
promptly, too, she’il be discharged. Shirley 
ought to be more explicit. Our society ladies 
may be allowing their dauyhters to take. 
positions in stores just for the sake of the dis 
cipline and $1.50 a week, and because the 
American muther of a peeress manages her 
girl that way, and aii the time it nay bea 
total mistake. The truth is, there is a sad _ 
lack of definiteness about the Sun, both in ita 
protection arguments and in its society de 
partment. 


But the loving avenue A mother wants 
still something more for her daughter besides. 
health and discipline. She wants her to be 
beautiful as well. How. is she to manage this? 
Bless you, its the simplest thing inthe world: 


If her family are stocky, not. over tall, and 
she follows the type, train her for height and 
longer contours by sending her to a dry moun- 
tain region, if possible, and accustom her early 
to exercises for suppleness, letting her live 
out of doors, but not setting her to close work. 
or hard tramps. She should dance, ride 
horseback or tricycle, or drive; eat venison,. 
kid, game, and dry meuts, with watery vege 
etables like radishes, turnips, cabbage salads, 
cucumbers, and melons, hard graham crack- 
ers, and water or grape juice. She should 
sleep alone, in a very airy room, keeping the 
limbs straight, not going to sleep curled up 
with the knees half way to her chin. Pulley 
exercises, swinging by the hands, long, smoott 
Strukings, and gentile, firm pulling of the 
limbs daily tend to length of limb aud increase — 
of stature if kept up year after year. . . . 

To keep duwn flesh, the salt water bath 
Mornings, a handful of rock salt to a basin of 
water, is safe and strengthening tothe system. 
Sassafras tea, without milk, may be taken, 
and cream of tartar, making a drink by pours 
ing a pintof fresh boiling water on a table- 
spoonful of the tartar, letting it cool, aud 
flavoring with lemun anda little sugar. A 
draucht of this half an hour before meals isa 
notable purifier of the blood, and an occa- 
sional dose of Epsom salts, jalap, selizer 
aperient, or congress water may be taken, 
alwavs with advice of a physician. To check 
abnormal craving for food, Dr. Napheys 
recommends chewing a grain or two of roasé 
coffee. Jellies of Iceland moss without milk 
are excellent to supply appetite without mak- 
ing fiesh, so are watercress and tender rade 
ishes, and all these are among the best 
purifiers of the blood and preveatives of con- 
sumption. Scrofulcus and delicate girls 
should be bruught up on these simple but 
potent relishes, together with carrots and 
parsnips, which last are the best food for 
quick and healthy plumpness. The richness 
of the milk of Alderney cows is due to long 
feeding on parsnips in the channel islands, 
and the finest, fairest children in some parts 
ot Scotland use it as the daily food. A car 
rot poultice is admirable fur suftemng the 
face, acting asa purifier by absorption, and — 
mechanically as a moist applicatica, 

Thin, dyspeptic girls, or those with poor 
appetite, should be given twelve drops of 
acid phosphate in a small glass of water three 
times a day, half an hour before meais, till 
they feel hungry, and then feed them on 
crusty brown bread and muffins, with change 
of the sweet succulent roots. daily, beside 
fruit and meats, and you will be surprised 
how they will tone up. The dose of phos 
phate is not to be exceeded, as avery little 
is better borne than sharp doses, which are 
apt.to produce rush of blood-to the head. 

e: 48 fe is mere to the point. to study a girls 
diet and personal habits than. to veil and 
shade her till. her breath is half cut off, 
When a rosebud will eat eight warm cakes at 
a sitting, dullness of complexion must follow, 
though she lives indoors. But when her ap- 
petite is regulated, and she lives out of doors 
on beach and hill top, the sun Ddleaches and 
brings out the vivid rose tints, pruvided al- 
ways that she eats brown bread, home made, 
goes to bed at half-past 9, bathes twice or 
thrice a week in cold weather, oftener in 
warm, and is out of door three hours at least 
every day of her life when wel! enouvh. 

How exquisitely simple ail this is. What 
possible excuse can there be for any American 
mother neglecting the physical and moral 
training of her daughters after Shirley Dare 
and the American mother of the peeress have 
been so good and kiud as to give her these 
simple hints. All in the world she need do is 
to make her husband strike for a few thous 
sand dollarsa year more wages; have her 
cosy little $15 a month flat transformed into a | 
roumy mansion with pleasant grounds around 
it; get a good cook, a horse, a tricycle and a 
few other unimportant matters of that kind; 
and there she is, as well fixed and as happy 
as any mother of a peeress that ever lived. 

There’s just one trouble—a very slight one, 
which Shirley Dare and the Sun can, between 
them, no doubt arrange. If ail the American 
mothers move away from. those delightful 
littte flats on avenue A and parts adjacent, 


‘what the mischief will the owners of east side 


property do for a living? How will they 
manage to support their daughters? 


Get Into the Democratic Wagon and Ride. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—I must, unequivocally, 
give my assent to Mr. Croasdale’s position, 
as Stated in THE Stannparp of May 12 I can 
do this withuut the least taint of prejudic., 
asI was born and raised a republican and - 
voted for James G. Blaine, and -it has only 
been a couple of years. since I plucked the 
the regulation republican partisanism from 
my eyes sufficientiy to see where the country 
is gradually drifting under a system nurtured 
by a legalized, privilezed aristucracy. One 
year-ago I could not see the ghost. of a dif- 
ference between the methods pursued by 
both old. parties, but, happily, the discuntent 
vf the masses threatened an uprising which 
boded evil to old party organizations, and — 
the man who sits at the helm of state recog- 
nized it and met it by sending out a message 
which proclaimed for a measure of. relief, 
thus setting an exumple which hasbeen the 
meaus of solidifying the ranks of the party 
of which he is the head, on the side of the 
people and against an inflated and conscience- 
lessaristocracy based upon monopoly im its: 
most aggravated form. Democrats have 
been forced to reassume the'r ancient. prin-. 
ciples, and are to-day securely intrenched 
upon the peopie’s side, and face to [ace with 
the. peopile’s foe, the ciasses’. champion, 
monopuly’s defender and:the: reguiation Eng- 
lish tury party in disguise. This is so apparent 
that it i only nevessary to think of iZ to see it. 

I have been reading the Congressional 
Record almost from the commencement of 
the session, and I have noticed. that it is the 
demucratic members who attack monopoly, 
combines, trusts, etc., the privilezed classes 
generally, and rarely, uf ever, dves such an 
attack fail to bring 2. republican to bis feet in 
defense. ‘Lhe situation to my mind is almost 
exactly the-counterpart of that in England, 
where. the tory party sides with the uris- 
teeracy and privilzed classes and the Glad- 
stone party with the people. 

Now, what are we single tax men going to 
do about it!) The demucratic wagun -is roing 
our way. Shall we get in and ride? 1 believe 
nearly all, or quite all, of the friends of the 
single tax in this vicinity agree with me 
heartily. L. P. Custer. . 


The Principle of Free Trade vs. the Theery. 
of Protection. ‘ 
Philadeipnia Record, 

Nou matter what shall te the fate of the 
Mills bill, itis evident that at last the two 
great parties are to be brought face to face 
on an issue of principle, und. the democragy 
are stripping themseives for the contest 
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THE AGONY GF TENNESSEE. 


During to the tariff debate in congress 


Representative Houk of Tennessee, who 
spoke on the republican side, compared 
the condition of the farmer of Tennessee 
wnder the Walker tariff to that of the 


farmer of the same state under protection. 
As usual with protectionist debaters, he 


-pesorted to figures after the manner of 
‘the schoolboy’s conundrum in which ten 
horses are made to occupy nine stalls with 
@nly one horse in each stall, 


For convenience we tabulate Mr. Houk’s 


o figures: 


. 


«< 


‘Corn—10°5 3 to 12 cents | 


Wheat— 


A Calico—1 sbilling 
Grace chains—e2 


~ $Voo! hat—22.5010 S84 


“protection? 


THE FARMERS’ 


UWader the Walker - 
Terie, 


SELLING PRICES, 


Under Protection. 
per bushel. '; 60 cents. 
23e. to 33ec. 

per bushel. 1 80c. to $1.25. 
Hogs—2c. to 3c. per} 

pound. 
Pony horse—360. 
Cow—SS to $12. S25 to 34H. 
Bheep—s0 cents. $1.50 to $2.50. 
Butter—éc. a pound. 125 cents. 
Eggs—2c. to 30. per; 

‘dozen. | 25 cents a dozen. 


THE FARMERS’ BUYING PRICES. 


Wader tiie Walker 
Tarif. 


De. to Te. 
$125 to £140. 


| “Uader Protection. 


25 cents a vard. 4c. to Se. 


60 cents 
30 cents to $1.25. 


To these figures Mr. Houk added the 


‘pair. 


statement that under the Walker tariff a 
‘Tennessee farmer had to haul fifty bushels 


of corn to pay for one pair of boots, 


whereas, under protection, fifty bushels of 
acorn would furnish boots and shoes for a 
family of a dozen people for at least two 
> years, and in his peroration he made the 


startling prediction that the Mills bill, if 


enacted, would “put out every furnace, 
close up every marble quarry and destroy 


every coal interest” in Tennessee. 
The force of this speech as an argument 


- for protection lies ix the assumption (sup- 


posing the figures to be true) that the 


great changes indicated are due to pro- 


tection. Advances in labor saving 


machinery, tending to reduce the cost of 


manufactures; growth of population, tend- 
ang to minimize the labor necessarv to 
produce a civen result; extension of trans- 
portation facilinies; introduction of electric 


_wommunication; and numerous minor con- 
piderations must be ignored or Mr. Houk’s 


argument has no more point than an 


vempty pin cushion. 


Jenoring these considerations and attri- 
buting to protection the differences in 
jprices which Mr. Houk specifies, his speech 
might entertain farmers, but it would have 
‘tobe radicaliy revised for delivery before 
‘an audience of mechanics. It shows that 


(prices of farm products have risen while 
prices of manufactures have fallen; and in- 
asmuch as by the protection theory high 


prices mean high wages, and low prices 
OW wages, protection appears to have 


“been as injurious to mechanics as it has 


been beneficiul tq farmers. To illustrate 
with Mr. Houk’s farmer, who for a pair of 
boots gave fiftv bushels of corn, which 
would now buy beots and shoes for his 
avhole family fortwo years (keeping always 
in spe that itis prviection ihat is to be 
weredited with the difference), what are we 
isons the shoemaker must think of 
if under protection he has 
to) muke. boots and shoes for a 
‘whole family fer two vears for fifty 
‘bushels of corn, whereas under the 


Walker tariff he could get fifty bushels of 


corn for only one pair of boots, what good 
thas protection doue him? Has it not made 
him work barder and longer for his corn? 
‘To this the repiy may be made that it re- 


"quires less labor now to make boots and 


shoes than it did when the Walker turiff 
was tn force, but almost as much to raise 


orn; and; therefore, that lower prices of 


boots and shoes do not imply lower wages 


- forshoemakers. And that is true. But 


the protectionist who makes this reply has 


mo right to attribute the diflerence in price 
to protection, for whatever else that benefi- 
ent system of putting money into your 
pocket by taking money out may have 
 @one or not done, it certainly did not in- 


went shoe making machines. And, irre- 


~ gpective of that, to make such a reply isto 
- abandon the protection theory. 


- ‘Whatever increase there may have been 
in the price of farm products in Tennessee, 


and whatever decrease there may have 


been in the price of manufactures sold 
there, the difference, so far from being due 


- te protection, is due to progression toward 


free trade, which has been going on all 
these years in spite of tariffs, and in ways 
that custom houses can only partly ob- 


Jai struct. Tennessee was a more perfectly 
= protected state when, under the ‘Walker 
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tariff, tariffs on imports were levied for 
revenue alone than now when protective 
duties are imposed. 

Transportation was slow and unceriain 
then; now it is rapid and reliable. Eggs 
and butter were almost confined to domestic 
sale, while corn, wheat, pork, mutton and 
beef, with the high cost of transportation, 
could not compete with the east. Ten- 
nessee almost literally had herown market 
for her own products. She lacked but 
little of the protectionists’ ideal. She was 
more highly favored even than by poor 
transportation facilities. There was no 
telegraph or cable, by which such of her 
products as were not too perishable for the 
primitive modes of shipment of the time, 
might have been dealt in on the exchanges 
of the world as effectually as if they were 
actually on hand for delivery. Besides 
such advantages a mere tariff pales to in- 
significance. 

But the progression of free trade along 
the lines of invention and improvement 
has changed all that. Tennessee can now 
send her eggs to any part of the world 
where they may be warted, in a few days. 
at slight cost, and with reasonable cer- 
tainty that they. will not change on the 
way iato commodites fit only for political 
uses. And, thanks to the telegraph, 
though the buyer be at the antipodes, 
Tennessee can sell while the product is on 
its way to market, or before it leaves the 
state, or before it is produced, and with 
complete knowledge at the time of sale of 
the value of such products wherever they 
are dealt in. 

But not alone has her progression 
toward free trade enabled Tennessee to 
enter the markets of the world on an 
equality with every producer of similar 
commodities (barring the adverse effects of 
the tariff); but (again barring the tariff) 
the products of the world come to her as 
speedily and cheaply as products go out. 
In consequence of labor saving machinery 
these outside commodities are produced 
cheaper, and she gets the benefit of it; 
they are transported to her cheaper, and 
she gets the benefit of that; the population 
of the state having increased, and ex- 
change having become more active owing 
to greater freedom of exchange, they are 
retailed cheaper, and she gets the benetit 
ofthat. And, further, owing to ull these 
conditions and others of which the tariff 
is not one, her greater consumption of 
some manufactured commodities is suffi- 
cient to encourage their production within 
her borders, something that could never 
have happened when, having neither rail- 
roads nor telezraphs, she was protected 
as no state would now care to be. 

Mr. Houk’s peroration in which he pre- 
dicts the putting out of every furnace, the 
closing of every marble quarry and the 
destruction of every coal interest in Ten- 
nessee if the Mills bill passes is after the 
standard Pennsylvania pattern. If Ten- 
nessee’s furnaces are put out it will be be- 
cause Tennesseeans can make more by 
working+mme other way than by work- 
ing in fuaaces. But itis just as absurd 
to suppose that her furnaces will be put out 
as that her marble quarries and coal mines 
will be closed; and that is as absurd as 
to suppose that a thirsty horse won't drink 
at arunoning brook. The Mills bill cannot 
abolish coal mines nor marble quarries, 
though it may compel the owners of these 
reservoirs of raw materia! to allow them 
to be worked on better ternis, and it is to 
be hoped it will. But that, instead of 
making Tennessee a smaller producer of 
marble and coal, will tend to make her a 
greater producer. 


“THE GREATEST OF ALL TAXES.” 


Under this title the Pittsburg Times ad- 
vocates what tothe bridge owners of Piits- 
burg must appear like the baldest kind of 
socialism.” The smoky city is cursed 
with—not exactly with bridges, for a goud 
bridge where it is needed is not a curse— 
but with bridges that belong to private 
parties, and forthe use of which tolls are 
collected. These tolis, the Zimes de- 
clares, constitute the most onerous of oli 
the taxes which the business and citizens 
of Pittsburg, Allegheny and their envi- 
rons are compelle? to pay. and In the 

course of its comments expresses a great 
deal of first class common sense, not un- 
mixed with a fair supply of sound political 
economy, as a good newspaper is very apt 
to do when the connections are cut be- 
tween the counting room and the sanctum. 

These bridge tolls, it complains, are 
levied for private profit; fortunes are col- 
lected annually at the ends of the bridees; 
the vigilance of the collectors is wonder- 
ful; every laborer going to and coming 
from his work contributes to the stream of 
money that flows into the pockets of stock- 
holders; the bridges are necessary, of 
course, but is it necessary in order to have 
them to tax the community to give a few 
men the privilege of muking fortunes? 
The bridge tolis collected are many times 
the original cost of the structures; the 
bridges are huge monopoiies in privat 
hands, chasing up citizens and every 
description of business every hour and 
every moment of the day, from morning 
till night, from night till morning; it is a 
system of taxation that throws ‘the tax- 
ation even of despotic governments into 
the shade; they are huge tax collectors 
that demand night and morning and 
noonday a part of every laborer’s wages, 
a share of every description of business, 
and that put the money into private 
pockets. And what is to be done? Why, 
“the bridges should be free as the streets, 
of which they are a part!’ Thus says the 
Pittsburg Times. 

Think of that! A Pittsburg paper, ac-’ 
tually proposing that the city of Pittsburg 
shall go into the business of maintaining 
bridges—running them, as it were; and of 


‘all things, running them for nothing, too! 


Now, why dves not every word of this 
apply as well to street cars. and elevated 
railroads, and underground railroads, and 
ferries, as to bridges? Why not make 
them all free? It would increase taxes, to 
be sure; but so would free bridges increase 
taxes. That is, it would increase the taxes 
that are paid into the public treasury; but 


| as it would at the same time abolish a 


much greater tax which now goes into 
private pockets, it would not really in- 
crease taxes after all. And if the taxes for 
maintaining free bridges, free ferries, free 
street cars, free elevated roads, and free 
underground roads, were made a charge 
on land according to its value, there would 
be, uot only a decrease of taxation, but an 
actual opering up of cheaper opportunities 
for living and doing business. 

This might be hard on that class of land 
owners who make money by letting other 
people use land; but then there is a very 
Striking analogy m this respect between 
land owners and bridge owners. Land is 
like bridges, only more so. Bridges are 
convenient, while land is both convenient 
and necessary. If you are not allowed to 
go over a bridge, you may wade, swim, or 
sluy on this side; butif youare not allowed 
to use land you are in a bad fix. Rent for 
land, like bridge tolls, is levied for private 
profit; fortunes are annually collected 
from it, and the vigilance of the collectors 
is fully equal to that of the bridge toll col- 
lectors; every laborer contributes to the 
stream of money that flows into the 
pockets of lund owners; the land is neces- 
sary, of course, just as bridges are, but is it 
necessary, in order to have land, to tax the 
community to give a few men the privilege 
of making fortunes? The rents collected 
for land are many times the original cost 
of the land—in fact the original cost of the 
land was nothing; the land is a huge 
monopoly in private hands, and its rental 
a system of taxation more despotic than 
any Otiier, even than bridge tolls. What 
is to be done? Why, just what the Pitts- 
burg paper proposes regarding bridges? 
It must be free! 

And it can be made free by taking its 
rent, so as to maintain free bridges, free 
city railways and free ferries, besides pay- 
ing the other legitimate expenses of gov- 
ernment; or if not made wholly free in 
that way, it can be made more nearly free 
than it is now, aud by extending the process 


it can be made so free that whoever. 


wants land can get it without putting a 
price into somebody else's pocket, just as 
Pittsburgians, with free bridges, could 
cross the river without putting toll into 
the exchequer of a corporation. 


THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE. 


It Resolves Irscif Into a Convention and 


Nominutes Robert H. Cowdrey and W. H 
T. Wakefield for President and Vicee 
President. 


The conference summoned in the name of 


the united labor party of New York, assem. . 


bled in the Grand Opera house at Cincionati 
at noon of May 15. On the calling of the rol) 
eighty-six accredited delegates answered to 
their pames; the representation from the va- 
rious states being as follows: New York, 41; 
Qhic, 25: Kentucky, 5; Michigan, 5; Kansas, 
3; Maryland, 2; Wlinois, 1; Iowa, 1; Wiscon- 
sin, 1; Rhode Island, 1; New Jersey, 1. Will- 
iam B. Ogden of Kentucky was elected tem- 
porary chairman, and C. F. Henry of Kansas 
and J. F. Duncan of Michigan were chosen to 
act as secretaries. 

The conference at once resolved itself into 
a convention, and the chairman appointed 
committees on resolutions and platform. The 
subject of a fusion with the union Jabor party 
was next discussed, aud on motion of John 
McMackin the secretary was instructed to 
notify the chairman of the union labor con- 
vention that the united labor party was pre 
pared to appoint a committee to confer with 
them, if agreeable. An invitation to visit the 
Banner brewery was then announced amid 
great applause, and the convention at once 
adjourned to meet at S p. m. 

At the evening session the chair announced 
rae ofiicial notice had been reccived that the 
union labor party would be pleased to hold 
the proposed conference, and had appointed 
a committee of tive to represent them. The 
announcement was received with cheers, and 
on motion Chairman Ogden appointed Dr. 
AleGlynn of New York, A. S. Houghton of 
Ohio, Robert H. Cowdrey of Lllinvis, John H. 
Duncan of Michigan und Gaybert Barnes of 
New York a committee to represent the 
united labor party. The committee at once 
proceeded to the conference, and the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet at 10 a. m. Wednes- 
day. 

The session of Wednesday morning was a 
very short one, the conference committee 
merely reporting progress. At the afternoon 
session Dr. McGlynn reported that, though 
the two committees had come to an acree- 
ment, the union labor party convention had 
vefused to ratify it, and the idea of a fusion 
must. therefure be abandoned. During the 
evening session the committee on platform 
presented their report, which was enthusias- 
tically adopted. 

The plaiform is largely a reproduction of 
that adopted at Syracuse in August, 1887. It 
declures for the abolition of all taxes on in- 
dustry and its and the taxation of 
land uccording to its value, and not accord- 
ing to its area; advocaics the issue by the 
goverument of legal tender notes, without the 
intervention of banks, and the administration 
by government of railroads and telegraphs, 
and favors legislation reducing the hours of 
labor, prohibiting child labor and convict 
competition, providing for sanitary inspec- 
tion of tenements, factories and mines, and 
repealing the conspiracy laws. It also de- 
clares strongly in favor of the Australian 
system of balloting, demands the simplifica- 
tion of legal procedure, and denounces the 
democratic and republican parties. 

On Thursday the convention proceeded to 
the nomination of candidates, and Messrs. 
Robert H. Cowdrey of Illinois and W. H. T. 
Wakefield of Kansas were chosen as candi- 
dates for president and vice-president re- 
spectively. Mr. Cowdrey acknowledged the 
compliment paid him, spoke of the united 
labor party in eulogistic terms, and offered 
some remarks upon the tariff that were 
greeted with applause. The convention 
shortly after adjourned. 


mradnatec 
Qr VettuEny, 


To be Answered in November. 
Chicago Herald. 
Have not the workmen of the west come to 
jSee that Carnegie,; rather than Carnegic’s 
‘hired man, is happy under the present siiaian 


THE PAPAL RESCRIPT. 


Hetly Denounced by the Irish People—It 
Has No Right to Obedience—O’Connell’s 
Cry of “No Politics From Rome”? Again 
Hleanrd—The People Keady to Hesist— 
Cheeriug News of the Single Tax Move- 
ment in Scotland. 

BELLAGHY, Ireland, May 7.—The rescript 
has caused a fever of excitement in Ireland. 
The news of the papal decision was at first 
received with general incredulity, but when 
confirmation arrived inthe shape of the re- 
script itself incredulity gave way to alarm 
and alarm to repudiation and denunciation. 
The rescript has superseded all the questions 
of the hour, and is the universal topic of con- 
versation. Inthe fairs and markets, going 
and coming from mass on Sundays, and 
‘wherever groups of men congregate, it is 
the all-absorbing subject of discussion, and 
earnest and vehement are the comments it 
provokes. The duties of Rome to the people, 
the relations and obligations of Irish Catho- 
lics to it, are eagerly canvassed and debated, 
and an amount of healthy criticism indulged 
in which would astound and scandalize the 
ecclesiastics on the Tiber if they heard it. 
The feeiing uppermost in the minds of all is 
cne of bitter indignation. I bave conversed 
witha large number of nationalists on the 
subject, and the universal opinion is thut the 
rescript has no right to cbedience, and that 
the Irish leaders should repudiate and de- 
nounce it. Oneof my friends said he would 
be a unionist sooner than submit to the dicta- 
tion of Rome in Irish polities, for it is better, 
he said, to live under the shadow of a repre- 
sentative zovernment than under an autoc- 
racy. Another characterized the pope an 
“Italian emergeucy mau.” These may be 
extreme opinions, but that the popular mind 
share in them there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. Everywhere one goes one hears 
O’Connell’s sledge hammer epigram being 
quoted: ‘We will take our theology from 
Rome, but we would as soon receive our poli- 
tics from Constantinople.” 

The counselors of the Vatican come in for a 
very large share of denunciation. The duke 
of Norfolk and Monsignor Persico, the papal 
envoy to-.Ireland, are considered by the 
people the guilty conspirators against their 
liberty. So high is popular feeliug running 
aguinst the latter that the boycott bas been 
put in force against him in a convent in Cork, 
Where he is now residing. The local baker 
has refusec to supply the convent with bread 
so long as he remainsinit. It is very likely 
that to Persico is largely attributable the de- 
cision of the Vatican. Iam informed on good 
authority that during his visit to Ulster he 
said he was greatly impressed with the signs 
of prosperity he beheld in the northern towns. 
His aristocratic confreres, with whom he 
associated, could easily point the moral. What 
more likely than that they would say, “Because - 
Ulster has been comparatively free from agita- 
tion, therefore it is prosperous; and because 
the plan of campaign and boycotting have 
flourisbed in the scuth, therefore the southern 
provinces are poor.” This presentment of 
the case weuld seem to one unacquainted 
with the history of Ireland irrefutabie, and it 
is to be supposed that it had something to do 
With influencing the mnind of the papal envoy 
in the direction indicated by the rescript. 
On the surface of Irish politics there is noth- 
ing te show that anything unusual had hap- 
pened. The national leader are dormant 
with the exception of John Dillon, but as the 
cable may inform you of some action on their 
part before this reaches you 1 will not an- 
ticipate. 

Uf the peasantry are to be saved from the 
devustation threatened by the landlords, or- 
ganization is necessary, and the only organiza- 
tion they possess practically for their defense 
isthe plan of campaign. if this isabandoned 
in obedience to the despotic commend of 
Rome the tenants wili be left completely at 
the mercy of the landlords, and we shali see 
the clearances of 748 and ‘49 repeated in Ire- 
land. Thisis the crisis we are face to face 
with now. 

A question of morals, forsooth! Is it a ‘‘ques- 
tion of morals” for men to organize them- 
selves in defense of their homes and families 
when landlordism exists in the country, 
spreading havoc and destruction on every 
hund? Is it a “question of morals” for men to 
protect themselves from legalized burglurs 
who roam through tbe country at will, merci- 
iessly fleecing their victims, with the might of 
England at their backs? 

Here are some of O’Connell’s words, spoken 
at a meeting in Dublin in proposing a resolu- 
tion disclaiming the right of any foreign 
power to assured domiuion or control over 
the political concerns of Irish Catholics: “How 
dare Cardinal Quarantotti,” he said, “dictate 
to the people of Ireland! We disclaim his 
authority in making us accept of any act of 
parliament. He desires us to be grateful for 
it; how dare he talk of gratitude to us? By his 
orders We are to accept it as beggars—like 
aliens, With our hats in our hands and a sub- 
missive bend of the body! Never will we 
obey such orders!” If the Irish members and 
pubiicists of the present day would take their 
stand on this inpregnable position they would 
shed more honor on the cause, and they would 
prove to Uister Protestants once aud for all 
that home rule does not mean Rome rule. 

As to the rescript itself The study of it 
will show that the good of religion is not the 
only factor that is taken into account by the 
congregation of the inquisition. Szays the re- 
script: “In contests between letters and 
holders of land or farms in Ireland it is not 
lawful to have recourse to those means known 
as the plun of campaign and boycotting. 
How equitable this decision is one will see 
who retiects that a rent fixed by mutual con- 
sent cannot, Without violation of contract, be 
reduced at the arbitrary will of the tenant 
alone. This the more since for the settling of 
such cortracts courts have been established.” 

Could General Workman Powderly have be- 
lieved his eyes when he read these words? Is 
this the same congregation of the inquisition 
thut but a short time ago decided in favor of 
the morality of the order of the Knights of 
Lubor, and that permits trades unions in 
England, and has left it at the “arbitrary 
will” of the landlord for centuries in Ireland 
to fix rents, break contracts and confiscate 
the improvements of tenants? The order of 
the Knights of Labor and the plan of cam- 
paign are strictly analogous. The one pro- 
poses to fix wages without the consent of the 
employer; the other to fix rent without the 
consent of the landlord. The only difference 
is that the Knight of Labor has not so 
abundant justification for his action as the 
Irish campaigner. The former can leave his 
employer without any difficulty and seek bet- 
ter wages elsewhere, but the latter has his 
capital sunk in improvements on his farm and 
it is impossible for him to realize their value 
in money, and if he could so, endeared is he 
to the home where he was born and reared, 
and his ancestors for generations before him, 
thet he would pay treble a just rent before 
doing so and allowing a stranger to occupy 
his place at the familiar hearth. With this 
difference in the favor of the Irish organiza- 


.tion the analogy between the order of the 


Knights of Labor and the plan of campaign 
is complete. The land courts do not count, as 
they are closed to a vast body of the tenantry, 
and at the best can only be called into requisi- 


tion once in every fifteen years. Now what. 


can be said of the tribunal that claims equal 


jurisdiction over both, but that absoives the 
one ard condemns the other, that acquits the 
one of sin and error and finds the other guilty 
of gross immorality. If the order of the 
Knights of Lebor is meral, so also is the plan 
of campaign, and the inquisition errs in con- 
demning it; and if the pian of campaign is 
immoral, su also is the Knightsof Labor, and 
the inquisition errs in acquitting it. There 
can be no escape from this position, and what: 
a flood of light it throws on the action of 
the Roman propaganda, and hew peculiarly 
suggestive it isthat it was the poor faithful 
Trish Catholicsgstruggling against fearful odds 
who were selected for ‘the indignity of con- 
demnation. 

The election contest in Midlanark, Secdtlaad, 
has been a magnificent triumph for the single 
tax movement. The large vote cast for Mr. 
Kier Hardie for parliament has caused to 
flame up afresh the fire of enthusiasm, and pre- 
sages a large single tax representationtrom 
Scotland in the early future. Already the 
liberal party is down on its knees making 
proposals of conciliation and trying -to ar- 
range a modus virendi with. the labor advo- 
cates. But the latter are not going to is 

caught with chaff. They are getting ready 
declaration of war, which they will issue Ee 
the friends of the cause in Scotland. 
they will followup by a conference and by 
the selection of men to fight seats and by the 
naming of the seats they intend fighting. It 
is calculated that the labor party will hold 
the balance of power in at least twenty con- 
stituencies, and we may have the.fullest con- 
fidence that its able leaders will use this 
power tothe best advantage. 

The Irish leaders have put themselves in 
bitter antagonism to this great and growing 
party by their action in Midlanark, and 
What the consequence will be it is hard to 
foretell. Home rule may be put back for 
fifty years. As Mr. Richard McGhee pointed 
out during the cortest, ‘Home rule is but an 
incident in the cause of the toiling masses of 
these three kingdoms, and it is to the work- 
ers rather then to the comfortable classes 
that the Irish people must look for home-rule. 
Accordingly, instead of denouncing Kier 
Hardie, the Irish party ought to ‘be “helping 
him, for it will only be in the triumph of the 
toilers’ cause that the cause of home rule can 
be won.” The protound truth of these words 
must be apparent to all who have observed 
recent events on British politics; and if the 
Irish people don’t wake up to the blind. policy 
that is being pursucd by. their leaders, they 
need not hope f for the early triumph of their 

cause. J. Davison. 


POLICE COURT PHILOSOPHY. 


A New York Justice Talks About Crimi- 
nals and Paupers. 


Justice Duffy has an article in the Enoch 
entitled “Official Experiences With Criminais 
“and the Poor,” in which he gives. some hard 
facts without trying to soften. them with his 
customary judicial humor. From. the ‘article 
one might almost suppose the judge to bea 
confirmed pessimist, as he sees so clearly how 
thick is the layer of social conditions separat- 
ing the under from the upper crust and keep- 
ing whote classes of men down, and yet pro- 
poses no adequate remedy. He says: 


Young criminals are born bad. You can- 
not expect that the sons or the daughters of a 
tbiet or a burglar will be naturally good. 

‘heir whole surroundings are bad; nearty 
every influence that is “exerted upon them 
from childhood ‘up tends to make them as bad 
as their progenitors. Even girls and boys in- 
clined to be good may, by contagion, become 
be ad. 

Ye have many institutions in this city for 
the: reformation of criminals of both sexes, 
‘but I think that very few of the vicious are 
reformed. in such places. My experience 
with law breakers justities the truth of the 
saying, “Once athiet always a thief:” once 
let a boy get contaminated with the poison of 
crime and he will live and die an outlaw of 
society. In the court room I can te!llata 
glance children who have been brought up in 
reformatories—their manner is deceitful and 
they have a hang-dog, crenching expressicn 
of countenance. In my official career I have 
met a great many criminals, and I must con- 
fess that among them I have never Kuown of 
a genuine case ‘of reform. 


He draws this conclusion from bis experience 
in New York; but he claims that this city is 
no exception. “Crime,” he says, “is no more 
prevaieut in New York than it is in any 
country village in proportion to the popula- 
tion.” But cities have some disadvantzges 
which overcome al! the possible advantages: 


Free reading rooms, lectures, etc., diminish 
crime to a certain extent, but the ten-cent 
lodging houses '‘more.than counterbalance the 
eood done by all the former.. Such’ lodging 
houses have caused more destitution; more 
beggary and crime than any other agency I 
know of. Mechanics and laborers were better. 
olf years ago When they had to pay from 
$2.50 to $5 a Wweek for their board in recular. 
boarding houses. In those days men worked: 
and liked. to. work. Nowadays. many a me-— 
chanie and laboring. man, I am sorry. to 
say, with his stomach full of beer or whisky, 
will be eee if, by doing some little chore 
or by beeging, he can eet ‘ten cents fora 
night’s lodging. When Tr Was a Young man 
mechanics and laborers received “less wi ares 
than they do now, but they lived better and 
dressed better than they do to-day. © You 
might then meet, on Fifth avenue, a mechanic 
and the owner of a mansion, and it would be 


hard to distinguish one frum the other. 


Possibly the judge would have the $15 a 


~ week mechanic masquerade as a Fifth ave- 


mT hed 


nue mansion pene ee £50 overcoat, a $6 
suit, an $5 silk hat, $2 gloves and $10 boots. 
Ata low estimate fiat kind of amusement 
would use up his whole salary; in w hich case. 
perhaps the judge looks to the .wife to pro- 
vide for the rent, groceries and other items. 
But even this would net solve the problem. 
The judge favors tenement house supervision, 
wants more parks, less'alms giving aud fess 
drinking. 
enough for all,” he says: * 


I would like to see a stringent iaw ‘passed 
making it obligatory upon every able-bodied 
man, rich or poor, to perforn: some kind of 
work. Every man in. the community should 
be compelled to produce something. In my 
opinion, the saddest sight to be seen in a large 
city like this is the number. of idlers, young 
and middle- aged men, looking out of winds Ws 
on such thoroughfares as “Broadwa ay and 
Madison avenue—club men, sighing for some 
new pleasure; men who never did a stroke of 
real work and who never had adozen original 
thouchts in their lives. It would Jbe a good. 


thing if such men, even if they are the sons. 


of rich parents, were compelled to work. It 
might be well if our mayor, in his walks 
through the streets, should. do as old “Peter. 
the Great did, to wit, beat the corner idlers’ 
with his stout cane and compel them: to fnd 
something better to do than loafing. 


The Twentyethird District Association 


Breaking Up. 


At the regular weekly meeting of the 
Twenty-third assembly district association of 
the united labor party on Monday evening, 
May 21, at McGowan kall, 171 East 105th 
street, J. Hamilton Dillion tendered his resigna- 
tion as recording secretary and delegate to 
the county ceneral committee, and withdrew 
from membership in the party. On motion of 
Mr. Vanderporten, a vote of thanks was 

unanimously tendered to Mr. Dillon for the 
efficent services which he had rendered the- 
association. The following members also 
resigned: Messrs. Jerome O'Neill, Wilber O. 
Eastlake and Charles E. Ohlenslager. A 
large portion of those who formerly took a 

rominent part in the councils of the district 

ave long since ceased active membership, and 
it is probable that a number of resignations 
will follow, 


Then, as “there ds really work 


| 


E 


This | 


“Ola “Opiniaus. 
Charles Machay. 
Onze We thoucht that Power Eternal 
Had decreed the woes of man; 
That the human heart was wick ced. 
Since its prises first began; 
_ That the earth was but a prison, 
Dark and joyless at. the best, 
And that men were born for evil, 
And imbibed it from: the prenste 
That‘twas vain to think of urging - 
Any earthly progress on. 
Oid opinions? racs and tatters! 
Get you gone! cet you gonel 


~ Once we thought all human sorrows 

Were predestined to endures oo 
That, as man bed never made. them, 

Men were impotent to cure; 
‘That the few were born superior, 

Though the many might rebel— ~_ 
Those to Bit at Nature's tabie, 

These to pick the crumbs that fell; 
Those to live upon the fainess, 

These the sturvelings lean and wan 
Old opinions! rags and tatters! 

Get you gone! get you gone! 


Once we thought that holy Freedom 
Was a curst aad tated thing; 

Foe of Peace, and Law, and ¥ irtues ie 
Foe 6f miazistrate and king: 

That all vile, de graded passion: 
Ever foilow'’d in her path; 

Lust and Piduder, War and Rapine, 
Tears, and Anarchy, and Wrath; 

That the angel was a ere 
Hauchty, “blood stained Amazon. 

Oia opinions! rags ¢ 2nd tatters: 
Get you gone! “eb you gone! 


Once we thought it right to foster 
‘Local jeaionsies. and pride; 

Rizht to hate another nation 
Parted from us by a tide: 

Richt to go to war for glory, 

_ Or extension of domain; 

Richt, through fear of foreign rivals, 
To refuse the needful crain;: 

Richt, to bar it out till Famine 
Drew the bolt with fingers wal, 

Olid oxinions! rags and tatters!» 
Get you gone! get you gone! 


Once we thought that Education _ 
oo Wasa luxury fer the few; : 
That to give it to the many 

Was to give it scope undue; 
That ‘twas foolish to imagine. 

It could. be as free as-air, 
Comaion as the clorious sunshin 
Toe the ebild oF want and care 
That the puor man, educated, 

Quarre?d with his toil anon... 
Oic opinions! rags and tatters 

Get you gone! & get you gonet | 


id opinions, rags and tatters; 
Ye are worn—ah, quite ‘threadbare 
We must cast off for ever— 
‘We are wiser thau we were; 
Never fittiag, always cramping, 
Letting in the wind and sleet, 
Chilling t us with rheums and agues, 
Or inflaming us with heat. — 
- We have found a Mental raiment. - 
Purer, whiter, to put on. 
Old opinions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gone! get you gonel | 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Police Superintendent Campbell of Brook- 
lyn received a few days ago a letter from. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Greensiade, saying: “My chil- 
dren are starving. I have neither money nor 
food. The eldest is now sick in bed. Tha. 
doctor has written a prescription fer him, bus 
[have no cash to. procure the medicine my 
self. I can cheerfully starve to death, buts 


life is sweet to the young, and I have no right Le, 


or Wish to let them remain hungry in this 
land of plenty. Will you kindly do some- 
ones A call at their home confirmed these 

tatements. The husband was a helpiess im- 
Feuille and the wife had hitherto worked as a. 
barber, but was forced out of business by the 
other barbers. She is about thirty-six years. 
of age, and has three children, living in two - 
rooms ‘almost: destitute of furniture. 


Floral weddings are the latest nuptial 
whim of wealthy “people. Ab 2recent cere-!.. 
mony in Washington. the house of the bride’: 
parents was transformed into a veritabl 


bower of roses. The carpel of the drawing. 


room was covered with 2 glistening .white 
canvas; the ceiling decorated With’ a delicate 
tracery. of smilax, studded with pink and. 
white roses; ropes of smilax and rosebuds 
draped the walk, while curtains of the sama. 
concealed the luce hangings of the bay wine. 
dow where the bridal couple scood, 
tels, stands, cabinet shelves and window - 
ledyes: were bauked with moss and roses, - 
while inthe corners sicod large, tall vases. 
filled with roses of red and white. Through-. 
out the whole house there was the same? 
abundance of flowers, while the ball room. 
was decorated with tropical plants and fes-. 
tooned with rose wreaths. The musicians? 
gallery was draped with smilax and bonsi- | 
lene buds, and the dining room was decorated. 
With a profusion of pink’ and. white roses, 
white carnations: and pink azaleas... The. 
white cloth on the table was relieved by a 
broad band of pink: silk plush laid down the 
center, in the middle of which was a triple | 
silver epergne uvholding bewls of Venetian. 


glass of pale pink, ‘crowded full of pink 


and white buds, and the bridal cakes we ere. 
wreathed with rosebuds. 

George Zeiboid, arrested in Philadelphia 
the other day for stealing: two tubs of butter, 
and over whom sentense was suspended, said 
that he had been unable to obtain work and 
was two morths in arrears with his rent. 
Fearing that he might be forced to remove his 
sick wife he had stolen the butter, sold it for 
$12, and turned the money over to his land- 
lord. His landlord was called and testified to 


“the receipt of the money about the time of the 


theft. He also testified to Zeibold’s cood: 
character. A. M. Klein, by whom Zeibo bold is 
now- employed, also testified to Zeibold’s good, 
character and said should Zeibold be sen. 


-tenced he would re-employ him at the expirae 


tion of his term of imprisonment. : 
- The solitaire diamond ring worn by Mrs. We. 
K. Vanderbilt cost $45,000. ; 

Lillie Smith, a pretty young girl. in Brooks. 


iyn, tried to end her life last Saturday night. 


by taking poison. 


She was found on the side-_ 
w alk at. ‘the corner of Cambridge place and. 
Fulton street. In a letter found in her pos-.. 
session, she said: -“‘lam tired of povertyand | 


have tried hard to Keep up my courage, but 


“nothing to live tor. 


it has failed at last. Iam alone in the world 
and there is no one to love me, and I have 
Tam tired of being poor, _ 
and | have taken poison.” 

There appears to be very little doubt in 
ae York about the duke of Marlborough 
baving-set his heart upon marrying the beauti= 


fu widow Hamersley, who hasa little fortune 


$5,000,000. 
reese of the. very poor. of Philadelphia gek. ‘ 
their small children taken care of in publicins ©... 


‘stitutions during the winter: and draw then 
out in the spring. 


“Buck” Graut’s wife, who is the daughterof 
the late Senator Chaffee of Colorado, will > 
have whout one nullion of dollars, owing tothe 
appreciation of reai estate: 

“Last week Sfty-feur bodies. were taken by 
the steamboat Fidelity frora the New Yorks 


morgue to Potter’s field, on Hart's island. - 


! Thirty-one of the bodies were those of adults 
gad twenty three of children. 


There was a pitiful sight in J: ustice Kersten’s: 
court when Joseph Gager was arraigned te 
answer to the charge of “burglary. The Pris- . 
oner wept bitterly ashe pleaded guilty, anw 
his wife, who stood. by his side, broke down 
completely. Until abous two months. ago 
Gager had been employed at Reedy’s elevator. 
wo: vES on Iinois street, when he left, as he. 
expected to obtain a more remunerative posi- 


tion elsew! tere, but it did not turn out favera- - 


bly. Sunday torning’ Gager went to the 


-shop, and, enthering up all the brass scraps _ 


secreted them under a side-- 
waik. intheevening he was caught by an 

Officer while: carrying the plunder down 
Wells street. The superintendent of the 
works was present this morning, and he said 
Mr. Reedy didn’t want to prosecute Gager, 
as he believed he had been driven to the act 
by Poverty. {Chicago Mail, 


ne could tind, 


The mane" 


~~ Jeases, and all that sort of thing. 
“-gmore would be an actual fiving in the face 


— hospital socieiy 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


While on the other side of the Atlantic 
they are studying how to get rid of brain, 


Brawn and sinew with the least expensc— 


e@rganizing emigration aid societies and 
carefully selecting the strongest, healthiest 
and most enterprising men and women to 
send out of the country—we on this side 
@re puzzling over what we shall do with 
the brain and brawn and sinew after it gots 
here, and organizing our little societies to 
help solve the question. There was a 
meeting of the Woman's home missionary 
society held in Brooklyn the other aight, at 
which Chaplain McCabe sang, and a bishop 
and others spoke, and the question of what 


should be done with the immigrants was 


pretty fully discussed. Somebody has pre- 
sented the society with five acres of land in 
West Brooklyn, and on this it is proposed 
#0 erect a school of domestic indusiries in 
the shape of a series of cottages. To these 
cottages immigrant girls will be taken on 
their arrival in this country for instruction 
an eur language and customs; and from 
them it is hoped there may be graduated a 
constant succession of workers trained as 
dou-estic servants, and in other industries. 
A -worthy charity, from which, if properly 


-@¢ ministered, much good may be hoped. 


Yes, a worthy eharity. But what a 
eoniment on our civilization that sucha 


* @harity should “be needed! If these were 


soft handed princesses or peeressess whom 
at was proposed to shelter on their arrival 
jhere, and provide for while they learned to 
‘work and tuke care of themselves, there 
would be a certain titness of things. But 
they are working women—women who 
wiready know how to work, who are ac- 


—«tustomed to work, and who only need to 
Ibe turned loose and allowed to go to work, 
te make a living for themselves immedi- 


ately. There is scarce a female immigrant 
comes here who cannot do useful work of 
some kind. One is an agriculturist, another 
a dairy maid, a third a lace maker, a 
fourth a needle woman—every one of them 
“can do something that our whole com- 
munity would be better off if she did. 
Why should there be any trouble about 


. their all going to work at once, and be- 
- eoming self supporting? There used to be 


mone, m ouavs when wealth producticu 
‘was ten times more dithcult than it is now. 


. There would be none now, were it not that 
“we have allowed natural opportunities to 
be fenced in and held unused, so that men 


and wumen, whether native born or im- 
migrants, must find a masier to empley 
them or go without work. The questicn 
greeiing an immigrani as he comes ushore 
should simply be, Wit can vou do? To 
that he could give a prompt and ready an- 
swer. But it is, instead, What can I give 
you to do? and to answer that questiona 
charitable society is needed. 


_ The society of the New York hospital 


@nnounces that they have decided to 
yandon the immense plot of land in the 
upper part of the citv, now used as a site 
for their lunatic asylum, and erect new 
buildines on property owned by them in 
White Plains. A positive hindrance to 
the setllement and improvement of a very 
wonsiderabie part of New York city will 
thus be removed. 
- But itis to be noted that though the 
hespital society talk verv glibly about 
abandoning their Bloomingdale land, any 
real =bandonment of it is the last thing in 
the world they are thinking of. They will 


-mbandon it, in the sense that they will take 


their lunatics off to Westchester; but as 
for letting anybody else have the use of it 
pow that thev have finished with it—well, 
you know, that laad is worth something 
Bike a million anda haif of dollars, and if 
anvbody wants to use it of course they 
must pay for the privilege. What they 


mean When they say they will abandon it 
is that thev will aliow streets to be cut 


throveh it, and wiil lay off building lots, 
and rent them out on twenty-one vear 
To do 


of providence. 

And yet, consider. The New York 
was chartered as a 
charitable institution. It received state 
aid in its early and strugecling davs. The 
gid extended was purposely very small, 
because legislators at that time didn’t be- 
lieve in taxing the people to any great 
extent for the benefit of privately ad- 
ministered charities. The character and 
purposes of the society were very fully 
discussed, and it was settled that it would 
and noimore. If any one had proposed to 
bestow on them authority to levy a 
steadiiy increasing tax on the people of 
New York to ail eternity the idea would 
have been laughed to scorn. 

And vet the society does levy just such a 
tax. Their hospital building has long 
since been removed from its original loca- 
tion, and heavy rentals are collected for 
the use of the land on which it stood. 
Their land in Bloomingdaie has been held 
free of taxes and assessments until its 
walue has risen to a fabulous sum. And 
now that the pressure of population com- 
pels them to seek «a new site for their 
lunatic asylum, instead of returning the 
land they have no more use for to the peo- 
pie of New York, with apologies for occu- 
pving it so long, they propose to Keep their 
clutch upon it, and refuse to allow a cellar 
to be dug, or a foundation to be laid, save 
after contract to pay them yearly so much 
tax. All this ss perfectly legal; but the 
less said about its morality the better. 


It is reported from San Francisco that 
the First infantry, United States army, 
now stationed at San Francisco, is to be 

‘ ordered to Santa Barbara for a “summer 
camp” of three months, certain persons in 
that place and San Francisco having sub- 
scribed sufficient funds to pay for the 
transportation of the troops. In the scheme 
is involved a long march from Port Har- 
ford, illustrating field movements. 

The Herald correspondent, who sends 
the report, asserts that the proposed sum- 
mer camp is simply a scheme to “boom” 
Santa Barbara land values by inducing an 
inflow of summer visitors. Santa Barbara 
had a “‘boom” last vear, which of late has 
languished, and it is hoped that the pres- 
ence of a regiment of soldiers may re- 
Vive it. 


"The corporation of Trinity church has 


added to its landed possessions by the 
purchase of a large piece of property on 
Ninety-first and Ninety-second streets, 
near Ninth avenue, and will shortly begin 
the erection of a large church edifice, 
which will form the center of a new 
parish. 

It is well that the gospei should be 
preached—even though its noble simplicity 
and symmetry be somewhat marred in 
the preaching: and as long as the Trinity 
corporation is permitted to levy taxes on 
the citizens of New York, it is right 
enough that it should spend the money in 
building churches. But it is singular that 
the rejoicing over the prospect of the new 
place of worship doesn’t come so much 
from residents in the neighborhood of 
Ninety-second street and Ninth avenue as 
from the owners of land thereabouts. 


What an inconsistent, self contradictory 
set of people we Americans are. We want 
to eat our cake and have it, too. We 
want to dy things and yet not do them. 
We want to develop our home industries 
by making it a penal offense to trade with 
foreigners, acd at the same time to foster 
the special home industry of ship building 
by increasing our foreign trade. We buiid 
a wall of tariffs, and custom houses, and 
treasury regulations round our country, 
and then go to work and knock holes in it 
in the most reckless manner possible. 

Detroit is getting ready to do something 
of.this kind now. Detroit, as everybody 
knows, is close to Canada—so close that 
many unpatriotic Detroitans actually live 
and keep their families in Canada, while 
continuing to do business on the American 
side. We maintain a custom house, and a 
coilector, and a corps of inspectors, and 
other protectionist institutions at Detroit, 
all for no other purpose than to prevent 
those wicked Canadian paupers from 
crossing over and exchanging things that 
we want for things that they want. We 
haven't been as successful as we might be 
in fencing Canada out, but still we've 
done the best we could. 

And here those wicked Detroiters are 
actually going to make intercourse with 
Canada still easier, by digging a tunnel 
under the Detroit river. A pauper Eng- 
sch enginee:, Mr. Baker of London, has 
made the preliminary surveys, and a syn- 
dicate, of which D. QO. Mills and George 
Bliss of New York, and Mr. Laidlaw of 
the Bank of California, are members, is to 
undertake the work. Of course the ex- 
penses are realiy borne by the Cobden 
club, and the purpose of the whole scheme 
is to deluge Michigan with thines to eat, 
and drink, and wear. The Tribune ought 
to expose Mir. Mills and his associates 
without delay. 


The Chicago Times tells the story of a 
telegraph system which has gradually 
developed in one of the counties of Mich- 
igan. It began by two farmers connect- 
ing their houses by wire for their own 
convenience in exchanging messages about 
every day matters. <A third farmer saw 
the advantage these two were enjoying, 
and so extended the wire to his house. 
Then a fourth joined on, and a fifth, and 
an enterprising store keeper brought his 
store into the circuit. And so the system 
gréw, until now it has sixty-five miles of 
wire and ninety offices, two-thirds of the 
latter being in farm houses and the rest in 
stores and offices dependent on the farm- 
ers’ patronage. For convenience of 
management the farmers and store keep- 
ers have organized themselves into a 
corporation, but each share holder con- 
tinues to be his own operator and line re- 
pairer. The Times asserts that there are 
already two or three independent systems 
of this kind in operation, arranged so that 
they can be connected at intersecting 
points, and the business is conducted 
cheaply and successfully. 

All this nay or may not be strictly true. 
But no one can deny that it is absolutely 
possible. There is no reason why it 
shouldn't be true. And one need but to 
consider a case of this kind to understand 
how utterly ridiculous is the oft repeated 
statement that labor cannot possibly be 
employed in enterprises of any magnitude 
until capital steps forward as . wage 
payer, Just as these Michigan ‘ei :graph 
systems are being constructed, just so, in 
years gone by, used ships to be built along 
our eastern coast. One set of men sup- 
plied the lumber; another did the actual 
building; the blacksmith furnished bolts 
and iron work; the siore keeper the canvas 
for the sails; the sail makers the iabor of 
making them; some lone widow found oc- 
cupation for her leisure hours in making 
the flags, and bed and table linen. From 
keel to truek the vessel was completed al- 
most without the spending of a cent of 
money—and even that Little might have 
been saved if necessary—by men and 
women Who received for wages shares in 
the completed product of their industry. 
And when such a vessel went to sea she 
was manned, from skipper to cabin boy, by 
her owners, or her owners’ sons and broth- 
ers—men who felt the responsibility of 
property and had all the energy of ambi- 
tion. Those were the days when Amcerica 
had ships and sailors. 


For some years past acoinpany has been 
operating, in a limited way, a patent 
process for reproducing plates for book 
printing. The process consists in pro- 
ducing by photography a rubber negative 
of the printed matter. This negative is 
then applied to a sheet of sensitized gela- 
tine, and exposed to sunlight, as in 
ordinary photography. The portions of 
the gelatine upon which the hght strikes 
are hardened, while the rest remains in 
its originally soft and soluble condition, 
and is easily washed away by a douche of 
warm water. From plates thus made 
editions of £0,000 have been printed; and 
as the cost of making the plates is less 
than three cents an inch, the economy of 
the process as compared with type scet- 
ting is apparent, especially where the 
printed page includes diagrams, illustra- 
tions or rule and figure work. The process 
has already been applied to the reproduc- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, a 
really beautiful reprint of which is now 
almost completed, and has been extensively 
sold, without the setting of a single type, 
or the making of a single engraving. 

Publishers have at last awakened to the 
possibilities of this invention and are pre- 
paring to utilize it freely. A syndicate 


has contracted for the exclusive use of the 
process during a term of three years, and 
will apply it to the reproduction of Euro- 
pean books. It is easy to figure out the 
consequences. 


Another of those mysterious dispensa- 
tions of divine providence. Salt has been 
discovered in Kansas. It was pretty 
effectually concealed, but it nas come to 
light at last for our affliction. They have 
found it near Hutchinson, a solid bed 
twenty-five feet thick, and thirteen com- 
panies are already formed to work it. 

It is hard upon the American people to 
have another infant industry thus thrown 
upon them for support. Because, of 
course, those Kansas salt mines must be 
developed, and we must pay for doing it. 
There’li be acry for a bigger protective 
duty te begin with, so as to shut out the 
foreign pauper salt. And then the Kansas 
men will call the other American con- 
trollers of salt production to a convention, 
form a trust, stop domestic competition 
that way, and hold the price of salt high 
enough to make the privilege of working 
those Kansas deposits sufficiently valuable. 
We must indeed have sinned greatly to 
be afilicted so grievously. 


—_—-— 


It is said that the Lehigh coal operators 
intend to go back to their old system of 
paying their employes monthly instead of 
semi-monthly; and two firms, Pardee & 
Co. and Linderman & Skeer, are reported 
to have notified their miners to that eifect. 
The excuse given is that paying off in- 
volves a large amount of clerical labor; 
and that it is less expensive to keep the 
miners waiting for their money than to 
hire clerks. To be sure, itis against the 
law; but laws are made for miners, not for 
mine operators and owners. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


We want tosee all laws which put a fine 
on industry removed.—[Northwestern Labor 
Union. 

None of the franchises of this city should 
ever be given away. They are valuable 
property, to be only rented for value re- 
ceived.—[Indianapolis News. 

Talk about it being necessary to keep up 
awar tariff to keep up Americau wages! The 
way to keep up American wages is to enlarge 
the market for labor and American products 
by breaking down all the monopolies—the 
land monepoly, the railroad monopolies, the 
money monopoly and the oppressive war 
tariff monopoly.—f{lllinois State View. 

Mr. David A. Wells, who has studied and 
written much on political economy, social 
and material progress, has reacked the con- 
clusion, which he fortifies by an array of 
facts, that the present is a period that has no 
Bou in the advaucement of humanity. 

e beHeves that the dav approaches when 
poverty will mean “physical disability, men- 
tal incapacity or uupardonable viviousness or 
laziness. 

If every man has an inalienable right to 
life, then every landlord holds an infringe- 
ment upon such patent right, as all life de- 
pends upon the use of the soil. It was nct 
the intenticn of our forefathers that-specula- 
tors should amass wealth by infringing upon 
the necessary and natural rights of human 
life; therefure speculation in land should 
never be allowed inany country, as it mili 
tates against the sustenance of life.-—{[Omahz 
Truth. fh es 

Justice gives to all the people access to all 
the natural spontaneous productions of tle 
earth. A just government will protect each 
citizen in the use of his necessary share, and 
will not authorize nor allow any monopoly of 
these natural resources by individuals, elasses 
or corporations. Any monopoly of these 
spontaneous productions—which man has no 
agency iu pruducine—is criminal injustice, 
tyranny and robbery, whether done legaliy 
or illegally. —[American Liberty. 

The objections heard in Massachusetts 
against the ballot reform bill now pending 
there are either owing to a misapprehension 
of the practical working of the plan, or else 
are such as really prove the desirability of 
the measure. Certainly a system that works 
successfully with English, Scottish and Trish 
voters cannot be impracticable in Muassuchu- 
setts; and, indeed, a system that compels the 
voter to use hishead, as well as the muscles 
of his arm, in performing the chief duty of 
citizenship is a good thing for that reason 
alone. As for the argument on the score of 
expense, it is plain that a ballot printed and 
distributed by the state would mean an im- 
meuse suving, instead vf an added burden.— 
[Proyidence, R. I., Journal. 

The people of New Oricans are felicitating 
themselves that they will soon be supplied 
with cheap coal. They expect coal will be 
floated from both the Tennessee and Alabama 
coal tields to their wharves and sold at &1.S0 
to $1.90 per ton. Itis to be hoped that their 
expectations may be verified. A great deal 
of money was expended yveurs avo in econnect- 
ing Philadelphia by water transportion witb 
the authracite coal fields. But the water svs- 
tem has fallen into the control of the railroad 
companies, and the charges for transporta- 
tion have been so increased as toseriously im- 
peril the industrial prosperity of Philadelphia 
and of all eastern Pennsylvania. Happily for 
New Orleans, the great navigable rivers of 
the country cannot readily be monopolized, 
and water freigits will always be so cheap as 
to preserve the trade of that city from the 
clutches of scheming corporations.—[Phila- 
delphia Record. 


In For the Fight. 

ARCHER, Laramie Co., Wyo. T., May 16.— 
Until now I have patiently awaited develop- 
meats as to the course the democratic party 
would take on President Cleveland’s famuus 
tariff message. It is plain to me now that 
they mean business. For them to straddle 
the issue means certain defeat. Nothing 
could convince me more of the magnitude of 
the coming struggie than the alarm evinced 
by protectionist Journais. Twelve long years 
this Goliath of protection has strutted through 
this land with a chip on his shoulder. He has 
found his David in Grover Cieveland. And 
now I am ready to foilow the fearless leader. 

You are right, we must strike where our 
blows will be most keenly felt. If the ieaders 
of the democracy falter may it not devolve 
upon us to watch the banner of free trade 
and rush to the frout? True toa resolution 
long ago made, I will take the field and fight 
that insidious siren of protection to the hilt. 

I fondly hoped that the united labor party 
would lead, but that is now a vanished dream. 
The American protective tariff league of New 
York city furnished me with irritants. 

A. G. GROH. 


Single Tax Men in South Brooklyn. 

BrooKLyn.—The single tax club of South 
Brooklyn has removed to 44 Court street, 
corner of Joroleman street, and meets in the 
hall of the Frankiin literary society, room 
2, every Wednesday night. The club is gain- 
ing rapidly in membership, and has profited 
by the change, as well as by the abolition of 
all dues and initiation fees. Collections are 
now taken up to defray expenses. Politics 
are not indulged in, and are kept. out of dis- 
cussion. Communications should be aaldressed 
to the secretary of the single tax club, 44 
Court street, room 62, Brooklyn. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The free traders don’t have things all 
éheir own way in England, by any means. 
There isastrong party there which be- 
lieves that salvation lies in protection, and 
abominates the Cobden club as heartily as 
any tariff advocate on this side the Atlan- 
tic could desire. And, curiously enough, 
the English protectionists justify their de- 
mands on precisely the same ground as 
their American brethren. It’s the laborer 
they want to benefit—the poor, hard work- 
ing laborer, who is suffering because no- 
body can give him anything to do. ‘‘Look 
at these broad acres lying fallow,” shouts 
the protectionist, ‘‘and the idle laborers 
standing round them. Give usa duty on 
corn, so as to protect us against Dakota, 
and we can make work for every man of 
them, instead of having to put our hands 
in our pockets to help them leave the coun- 
try.” “Why don’t you let them go to 
work as it is?” asks some irreverent and ig- 
norant one. “The land will surely pro- 
duce some wheat, even without a protec- 
tive tanff. Why don’t you let them do 
the best tney can?” “Impossible,” answers 
the protectionist. ‘‘At present prices they 
couldn’t raise wheat enough to pay the 
rent!” 

A lot of these English protectionists 
called on Lord Salisbury the other day to 
talk to him about hops. They represented 
the hop industry, so they said. There 
were Lord Winchilsea: Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy, M. P.; Mr. Pomfret, M. P.; Mr. 
Norton, M.P.; Colonel Brookfield, M. P.; 
Sir E. Lechmere, M. P.; Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M. P., and Mr. Rankin, M. P., 
and others who were not peers of the 
realm or members of parliament, but 
doubtless were just as good hands in the 
hop field. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy was the 
spokesman. He told Lord Salisbury that 
something must be done about hops, and 
pretty quickly, too, ora great English in- 
dustry—they don't call them “infant” in- 
dustries over there—would be extin- 
guished. There must be a duty laid upon 
hops, so as to keep the tramp hop pickers 
of New York from competing with the 
English yeomen. But there need be no 
disturbance of the beer making industry 
on that account. Because, when the hop 
duty was imposed, an equivalent reduction 
could be made in the beer excise. It was 
a beautiful protectionist argument. 

Then Mr. Gathorne-Hardy dropped into 
sentiment. He dida’t speak as a landlord, 
he said, though he had a very large inter- 
est through his father in land in Kent. 
But he felt that this was a question affect- 
ing the labor and happiness of the country. 
Right in his own neighborhood there was 
au Village, formerly prosperous and popu- 
lous, in. which thirty or forty cottages 
were now empty, owing to the low price 
of hops. The deputation he spoke for 
represented landlords and tenants with be- 


tween 12,000 and 20,000 acres of ‘hops— 


grown in the county of Kent and other 
counties. 
tically unanimous on this question, not 
only on selfish grounds, but also on the 
great question of employment, which 
threatened to bring very great social 
fevils“- upon the counties with which 
they were connected. He felt it right, 
too, to point out to Lord Salisbury that 
there was politics in the hop business, 


A question which was not of little im- 


portance to the government was that the 
county of Kent showed a unique exampie 
of a tory constituency. They were a 
happy, a prosperous and contented popu- 
lation, that had come in a great measure 
from the prosperity of the hop trade. He 
need hardly say that if the population was 
io be depressed and their prosperity to be 
destroyed in this way, while they did their 
best to preserve their good feeling toward 
their laborers, it would be impossible to 
suppose that they would be any longer 
happy and contented. His view always 
had been that, taking all political ques- 
tions into consideration, happiness and 
contentment were the origin of conserva- 
tism. And soon. And then Lord Win- 
chelsea spoke, and the other hop pickers 
said their little pieces, all to the same 
effect. 

Of course Lord Salisbury didn’t tell these 
representatives of the hop growing indus- 
try Lhat he could do nothing for them— 
that if they wanted their tenants and la- 
borers to keep on raising hops they must 
reduce their rents. That wouid have been 
bad politics. He assured them of his 
sympathy, and said he would look into 
the matter and see what could be done. 
But he knew all the time, and they knew 
that he knew, that to propose an import 
duty on food products of any kind would 
be ruin to any English pelitical party. 
And he doubtless thought, and they Knew 
that he thought, that the deputation of 
landlords before him might consider them- 
selves very lucky if they were asked to 
submit to nothing worse than a slight re- 
duction in jhe rental of their hop fields. 


It is wonderful tosce the eager anxiety 
of the people who own England to get rid 
of the people who live and work in Eng- 
land—or would work there if they were 
allowed to, while thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land are going out 
of ecuitivation. While wheat has to be 
brought from Dakota, and mutton trom 
New Zealand, the chief aim of the people 
who rule England seems to be to drive 
away the men who would be only too glad 
te raise wheat and mutton on those idle 
English acres. Emigration societies hold 
meetings at which Englishmen are told 
what happiness awaits them in Queens- 
land, in New South Wales, in Victoria, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, in Canada—any- 
where, it would seem, except right there 
in England, where the Almighty put them 
and they fondly want tostay. They even 
pay men to get out of the country, sub- 
scribing money for passenger fares and 
outfits. 

There was a mecting of the national as- 
sociation of certified reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools in London the other day, 
over which Lord Monkswell presided, and 
at which Mr. James Rankin, M. P., read 
an interesting paper on ‘“‘child emigra- 
tion.” 
while they were little, Mr. Rankin said. 
Best, and, what was more important, 
cheapest. It cost $45 a year to maintain a 
child in a work house, and $85 in an in- 
dustrial school. And then after you had 


The hop growers were prac- 


It was best to send them away: 


raised the child, what good was he? You 
had only one pauper the more, perhaps a 
criminal. Whereas for $60 cash, the child 
could be sent to Canada and “comfortably 
settled.” In Canada, he said, ‘‘there is 
practically an unlimited demand for chil- 
dren of an age ranging from twelve to 
fourteen years. I have come to the con- 
clusion that emigration is the most suc- 
cessful way of rescuing poor children, and 
the most effectual way of cutting off the 
supply of paupers and possible criminals.” 
Then another member of parliament, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, ‘spoke in the same 
strain, and the meeting adjourned. And 
on the succeeding Sunday Mr. Rankin, M. 
P., and Mr. Smith, M. P., probably went 
to church, and possibly heard the story of 
Him who said: Let the little children 
come to me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. But the kingdom of heaven 
and the kingdom of England are two very 
different places. 


That titled pauper, the duke of Bedford, 
who is allowed to maintan a private custom 
house in London under the pretense of a 
public market, is having a pretty strong 
light thrown unon him by the London 
Star. Recently the lease of a public house 
on his grace’s property expired. The 
tenant was a widow, a Mrs. Best, whose 
husband had paid $2,500 for the good will 
of the business years before. She received 
a peremptory notice to quit, and, apply- 
ing for a renewal of the lease, was told 
that she tvould be accepted as a tenant, 
but of. course must pay several thousand 
dollars for the good will, which now be- 
longed to the duke of Bedford. She left 
her house ruined and broken hearted. 


Another ease was that of a. salesman re- | 


tiring from business. He had sold his 
good will to the inconiing tenant for $4,000, 
but the duke’s agent demanded that the 
money should be paid to him, and refused 
to give the new tenunt a lease until this 
was done. Take it altogether. the duke of 
Bedford seems to be doing a good deal for 
the cause of land reform in England. 


The poor fellahs of Egypt have had a 


fresh burden laid upon their weary backs, 
and the British financiers who sit in 
Pharaoh’s seat are filled with a noble 
pride. Something over £100,000 annually 
is to be added to the already. crushing 
weight of taxes. And this is called ‘‘get- 
ting Egypt out of her difficulties.” 

There is no country in the world that 

could more justifiably consent to saddle 
herself with a national debt than Egypt. 
For her system of agriculture ig of neces- 
sity such that private enterprise can do 
comparatively little for its improvement. 
How to control the Nile flood has been the 
problem of the centuries. The ancients 
solved it by the construction of a gigantic 
artificial lake in which the superabundant 
waters of one year were stored to supply 
the deficiency of the next. Modern en- 
gineers assert that what was done three 
thousand years ago can be even more suc- 
cessfully done to-day, and that the expend- 
iture of a comparatively small amount of 
monéy would well nigh double the average 
annual production of Egypt. If ever the 
mortgaging of the property of future gen- 
erations be justifiable, it would surely be 
so for such a purpose. For the improve- 
nent, so far from imposing a tax upon 
labor, would increase its reward. The 
rental value of every inch of the Nile val- 
ley would be increased, and thus provide a 
fund for the payment of interest on the 
debt as weli as for its’ extinguishment 
within a reasonable time. 

But it is for no such beneficent end that 
the wretched. fellahs grgan and sweat in 
poverty. The fruits of their toil have for 
years been torn from them to support the 
extravagunces and caprices of an Arab 
plunderer camped in their country and 
ruling it by no law or right save that of 
force; and now that to his barbaric rapacity 
is added the steady, crushing pressure of 
civilized English admisistration, their case 
is hard indeed. 


Signatures to the Texas Single Tax Peti- 
tion Rolling Up. 

Fourteen hundred and eighty-three voters 
of Harris county, Texas, have signed a peti- 
tion to the legislature asking for a constitu- 
tional amendment, exempting personal prop- 
erty and improvements on land from taxa- 
tion, and requiring all taxes to be levied on 
relative land values. . 

Mr. M. McMahan, in charge of the head- 
quarters of the Texas association, says that 
four men ont of five, if not nine out of ten, 
approached by him on the subject, and who 
hacl the matter explained to them, signed the 
petition, and that many of them, after read- 
ing the single tax literature, which is liberally 
furnished in the form of tracts, had become 
enthusiastic workers in the movement. He 
thinks by the Ist of July he will have the 
names of a majority of the voters of Harris 
county. fas 

There are tax reform clubs circulating pe- 
titions in over forty counties in Texas. The 
reports show that in most localities nine farm- 
ers outof every ten sign, and Mr. McMahan 
feels assured that by the time the legislature 
mects a majority of the voters of the state 
will have joined in this formal demand for 
justice. 


A Straw from Philadclohia, 


At the regular business meeting of the 
Henry George club of Philadelphia, last even- 
ing at the club room, 1338 Race street, the 
present political situation came up for discus- 
sion in an informal way. 

Before entering upon the discussion it was 
agreed that each member should give an ac- 
count of how he had formerly voted and his 
former position on the tariff question. By this 
meuns it was ascertained that of those pres- 
ent seventy per cent had been protectionists 
and had voted for Blaine, twenty per cent 
had been protectionists and voted for Butler, 
while ten per cent had been tariff reform 
democrats. In the discussion that ensued it 
was the unanimous opinion that if Cleveland 
is nominated at St. Louis it will be the duty of 
sipgle tax men to give him their active sup- 
portin the ccming campaign. Many of our 
people will attend the Chicago conference. 

A. H. STEPHENSON, Cor. Secretary. 


Wide Awake in Auburn, Me. 

AUBURN, Me., May 20.—The single tax men 
here were greatly encouraged this week by 
the effect of three lectures by Professor Gar- 
land of Boston. The meetings, under the 
management of the Henry George club, were 
well attended and excited much isterest in 
the cause. The -nost significant sign of our 
growing importance is that the Auburn Press 
reported the three lectures in full. 

FRED W. Beals, Secretary. 


line’ of distinction, 


AS LABOR BETTER OFF? 


The Opinion of Workingmcne 
NEWCASTLE, Pa.—It is the constant asser- 


tion of a certain class of writers on economic 
subjects that wages have been for many - 
years steadily increasing im the United 
States while the cost of living has been 
growing less. In support of this assertion 


they once in a while bring up figures to 
show higher rates of wages and. lower 
prices for certuin staple articles, mainly 
manufactured goods. I have a suspicion that 
certain important elements are ignored, aad 
that while it may be true that Iaber organiza- 
tions have improved the condition of workmen 
in certain occupations, the truth as to iabor in 
general isthe reverse. So without going into 
the question further, I determined the other 
morning to interview some of the workingmen 
who daily passmy door, asto whether in their 
opinion it was any easier for a labcring man 
to get a living now than it was years ago. 

I did not pick out my men; [ simply hailed. 
the first ones I happened to sce, without 
reference to occupstion or political affilia- 
tions, making no. distinctions whatever, save 
that I questioned only ‘such individuals as 
were old enough to remember the. conditions 
of society before the war, and who were not. 
members of close labor organizations. I wish 
to emphasize the fact that I have given the 
testimony of every man I approached, have 
omitted nothing, colored no statement, but. 
simply written out the things that were said. 

The question put to each individual was, im 
substance, as follows: ‘Taking the comfort of 
yourself and family as a standard, how much 
better off are you to-day than you were 
twenty, thirty or forty years ago?’ The re- 
plies were as follows: 

Ne. i.—“Lam tax collector. Igo into the 
home: of every family in the township. There - 
are unemployed nen whose families are i. 
rags and almost starving. I know men wha 
are willing to work for fifty cents a day. 
How many? Iwill say. twenty-live families 
in the township. Where there is work to be. 
had the Italians are given the preference.” 

No. 2.—“I have been hunting a job. for the 


Jast ten weeks, and lam now looking for a 


man who premised to give me work in a stone 
quarry. Iwasa great deal better off twenty 
years ago. Yes, Iwas better off before the 
war.” sh 

No. 3.—“IF worked fora dollar and three 
quarters 2 day twenty years ago and I get a 
dollar and w quarter now.. My house rent 
then was three dolarsa month; I pay eight 


dollars for the same kind of a house now. £ 


could live much.vetter: then than I can now.” 

No. +.—*‘Before the war] got my house for _ 
three dollars a month. A suit of clothes that 
cost twenty dollurs then costs forty now. 
Hum was’ five cents 2 peund, now fifteen; 
whiskey (he does uot use it} twenty-Bve cents 
a gallon, now four dollars. Thad a. much 
better living in Buchanan’s time than Dhave 
now. Nowadays a podr man must be: dis- 
honest in order to get a living, because he has 
nothing to live on and he can’t starye. During 
the war a.minister spoke on the public square 


“and said that the imerease of prices that. 


would follow the tariff would not be felt by 
the poor man, as it would all be paid by the 
merchant. Coffee, tea, clothing, all the neces- 
saries of life, nearly, are higher now in pro- 
portioa-to the amount of wages paid than 
they were before the war.” 

No. 5.—‘“I consider that-in Buchanan's time 
we were no worse olf than we are to-day. AC 
mana had a chance to live alittle better then 
than he has to-day—he could get. work at 
something. Money was very close, but, if he 
could not get money he could get truck—any- 
thing he wanted to live on—in exchange for 


‘his work. I could get. more produce for my 


lubor than Ican get to-day. Frem: 1865 to 
1sv0 everybody had money. It was no 
trouble for a man to get work and ask what 
he pleased for it... But to-day the employer 


“will say, ‘You must work for whats I will 


give you! For the commonest labor there 
wastwo dollars anda half a day paid. If fT 
had been able to work during the year after 
I came out of the army I could bave made 
more money than I huve made during the 
last three years. Much of produce was 
cheaper then than it is nuw. From 1872 times 
have been growing worse. I donot see thas 
tines are growing any better.” . 

No. 6.—“In 1848 I would get 26 a ton for 
bojling iron—they now get $.50; it cama 
down to 84. in ’59 and ’60. Four dollars. then 
would buy more than $5 now. I could get a 
lot and a five rovum house for 33 a. month, the 
same as now costs me 12 or more. I had as 
good.a house as this (indicating), which now t 
rents for $15. Flour was $3.50 a barrel, 
chickens twenty-five cents a pair, coffee was 
a shilling, sugar six and ahalf and seven cents, 
you got over twice the amount of tobacco 
for the mcney that you can get now; our two 
for five cigars were 2. cent, and what we 
called half Spanish cost the same as our com- 
mon stoga to-day; a broadcloth suit, tip-top, 
cost $25—the same over $0 now; if butter: 
went to twelve cents it was frightfully dear; 
eggs ran from five to six cents a dozen, and 
other things in proportion. 

“There was no difference between people— _ 
if you behaved yourself, that was the only 
Is it my deliberate 
judgment that the laboring men were as well 
uff before the war as they are now?. Yes, sir, 
itis! Lalways made a good living for myself 
and family of six boys. Sterekeepers could 
collect their accounts easier then than they. 
can now. -People now seem to be trying to 
beat. you, and your best friend, almost, will. 
cheat you if he can get a chance. I could da 
then in six hours what aman in the same oc 
cupation now does in twelve hours.” — 

No. 7.—“Before the wer, and twenty years 
ago, I never saw the time when I wanted a 


day's work. Talways wasemployed—always 


had plenty of men to come to me and ask me 
to gu to- work. To-duy I cannot get a day's 
work, hardly. Before the war I would not 
wear the kind of clothes I have got. on now— 
would vot be seen with them on. I was 
dressed as fine as any map.in the community 
—could weur 2 bruadcloth suit and a fine hat. 
As a class laboring men ure not, indeed,. 
better off than before. the war. I do not 
know that £ eversheard of a tramp or ever 
saw aman that was willing to work-that was 
unemployed. All men in this. section were 
empicyed, or could get employment. Now 
they are not geuerally employed. Times are 
getting worse all the time.” 

No. 8—“Twenty years ago I could make 
three times the: money digging coal that I 
cum now, and now everything that £ have to 
buy, nearly, costs more. The Italians ought 
to have their throats. cut and be throwa back 
into the ocean.” 

No. ).—“I have to give.one-half of all that 
I can- produce to. the raan who owns the farm, 
Can a man renta farm and get rich? In- 
deed he cau’t! ife can’t get. anything but a 
bare living, and he ought to be mighty glad 
if he gets that.” ae 

No. 10.—(A professional man)—‘‘In 1850/60 
my father got $254 month and house rent. 
He sent my brother and sister to college and 
weall lived well. Ido-act know how he did 
it, but 1 do not see how l.can do any better 
With my family, and I get 375 a month.” 

I think I could till a page of THE STANDARD 
With similar interviews. -[ have since talked. 
informally with scores of men and they seeny 
all to be.of one. mind. C. ML M.. 


SERGEANT MILLER. 
& Sterv te Head on Decoration Das. 

{knew him first in California. HeandI 
were in the same reciment together—he as 
sergeant and J as private in his squad. We 
learned to know and like each other well, 
and Lhelped him to desert. This is his 
story that I am soing to tell you. 


Sergeant Miller was a German by de- 
cent, but born and brought up in New 
York city, with no trace of his German 
ancestry about him save a kuowledge of 
the language and the blond complexion, 
yellow hair, and bright blue eyes that be- 
spoke his Saxon ancestry. He was one of 
the men of whom America used to be 
proud—staiwart and tall, fearless as a lion, 
fall of fun and good humor, and with a 
quiet, serene confidence that an American 
citizen was just a little bit better than any 
duke, count or king that ever lived, and 
that he, Gustav Miller, was the equal of 


- @ny man that trod the earth. 


worked it, and no longer. 


- himself in San Francisco. 


When the war broke out Gustav Miller 
was a private in the Fifth regular infantry. 
He served his term with credit, and was 
honorably discharged, his regiment being 
‘then somewhere west of Salt Lake City. 
Miller thought this was a piece of great 
good luck. He had heard of the ease with 
which fortunes were made in gold miaing, 
and had seen plenty of returned Califor- 
mians in New York. He made up his mind 
to stay in the far west awhile, try and get 
together some gold, and then return to his 
beloved New York, to live in comfort. 

But when he reached the gold regions 
he found things were not as they used to 
be inearly davs. In those olden times a 
man owned a claim just so long as he 
He could sell 
his cabin, sluices or any improvements 
to another man, who held the claim, on 
the same conditions. But the moment 
the claim was left unused it might be 
taken and held by the first man who 
eared to use it. Ali this bad been 
changed by the time Miller got to Cali- 
fornia. Congress had made a law by 
which men could get patent titles to min- 
eral lands, so that the man who “owned” 
a@ paying claim could get rich by the sim- 
ple process of making other people pay 
him for the privilege of working it. To 
Gustav Miller's simple mind this seemed 
like nothing clse than asystem of rob- 
bery and swindling: and rather than sub- 
mit to it, he passed through the placer 
mining districts, and eventually found 
His money was 
allspent by that time, and of course he 
had to look for work. 

Now a man who has just finished serv- 
ing a term of enlistment in the army 
is in a peculiar frame of mind. He 


feels almost as if he had been released 


from jail. 
- freedom—in the liberty 


He rejoices in his new found 
to come and 
go. There is no roll call to be answered 
at “reveijlle,” “retreat” and “tattoo,” no 


going te bed and blowing the candie out 


at “taps.” He doesn’t have to stand at 
“attention” when an officer is near, nor 


salute every boy from West Point who 


- ‘this Miller felt and delighted in. 


bears the commission of a lieutenant. Ali 
He had 
ap honest pride ia having for a time sacri- 
ficed his liberty for his country’s sake. 


-He felt that he had earned the right to 


follow fortune for himself; and he was re- 
solved to pursue her vigorously. 

But somehow fortune was coy about re- 
sponding to Miller's wooing. It seemed 
as if there was justso much work to be 
done in San francisco, and a good many 


-gmore men to do it than were needed. 


Miller hunted jobs faithfully; but there 


was always a man just ahead of him who 
had influence, or special experience, or a 
pull of some kind—there seemed to be no 


place for him. 


Gradually he began to 


~ Jook baci on his life in the army with a 


kind of desperate regret; it had been a 


. Sort of prison existence, to be sure, but at 
- Beast he had always been certain of food 


_ ef food on every side; 


and clothes and sheiter. Not that he had 
mever gone hungry, or suffered privations 
in the army; but when he was hungry 
everybody around him was hungry, too; 
whereas. in San Frenciseo, he found him- 
self well nigh starvation, with mountains 
and homeless, with 
dwelling houses all about him. Every 


gan who hasever suffered from hunger 


. getting work. 
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kmows what Gustav Miller did. He sur- 
rendered tiis {rcedom for the assurance of 
food, and re-enlisted. He tried to per- 
suade himself that he was doing it from 
pure patrictism, but In bis heart of hearts 
be knew bettcr—it was the pressure of 
want, and not the love of country, that 
brought him into the army for the second 
time. 

But he was thoughtful for the future 
withal. He Jook ed back longingly to his 
York, where he had plenty of 
friends ang had never had any trouble in 
He would choose a regi- 
ment under orcers for the eust, so that 
when he once more secured his discharge 
he might tind himself near home. There 


‘Was an infantry regiment then forming for 


service in the east, and Miller and I joined 
it on the same dav, and were assigned to 
the same company. His previous expe- 
rience stcod him in good stead, and when 
the men elected their officers Miller was 
chosen to be a sergeant. 

Eight days a'ter the colonel reported our 
regiment ready for duty our orders for the 
east were countermanded, and some of our 
companies—among others that to which 
Sergeant Miller andI belonged—were or- 
fered to southern Caiifornia. We win- 
teved at Santa Burbara, were transferred 
to Los Angcles, thence to Arizona, then 
gack to Alcatraz in California, then to 
Fort Humboldt, and finally to the Hoopa 
galley in the northern part of thestate. In 
alithis time Sergeant Milier and I got 
pretty well acquainted. I think he took 
quite a fancy to me; I know I did to him. 
In fact, every man in the company liked 
him, he was such a pleasant dispositioned, 
good natured fellow, with such a fund of 
anecdote and talk. 

The sergeant had a good deal to say 
about New York, and as all the men in 
our squad were westerners, with very 
vague ideas of eastern life and manners, 
we were never tired of listening to him. 
The sergeant was proud of his native city 
—poaet of = oe 
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of hee institutions, of her people. A man 

could always get along iu New York, he 
said—there was room for everybody there 
—it wasn't like Sun Francisco, where a 
man could only geta job of work by favor. 
And then one could enjoy life in New 

York, and without spending a great deal 
of money either. He used to tell us about 
the Elysian fields, near Hoboken—a beau- 
tiful grove stretching back from the river 
shore, with soft grass beneath. That was 
the place fora picnic. A half doze fami- 
lies mould go together on a summer after- 
noon, euch with a well filled basket. The 
children would stray along the shore, 
gathering shells and sea weed, or paddling 
in the water; the young men and maid- 
ens would stroil toward the Sibyl’s cave 
and drink the water of the magic spring; 
the old folks would sit beneath the trees, 
the women with their sewing, the 
men with their pipes, all in pleasant 
talk. Then an expedition would be or- 
ganized—a tin bucket brigade—to scale 
the rocky palisades and storm the farm 
houses above, where delicious fresh milk 
could be had for three cents a quart, and 
buttermilk for next to nothing. And then 
the baskets would be opened, and the 
rounds of beef brought out, and the home 
made bread and cake and pies, and the 
pickles and the coffee, and a bottle or two 
of honest beer, and spread upon the grass. 
And so, in simple, kindly, honest style, 
the picnickers would gather round, the 
old folks and the young folks, the grand- 
mothers and toddling tots, and eat and 
drink and be merry underneath the 
branching trecs. I have never seen the 
Elysian fields; they had vanished into 
bricks and mortar before I came to New 
York. But Inever look across the river 
to the rocky palisades without thinking of 
Sergeant Miller as I used to know him in 
those days—cheery, good humored, and 
forever talking about the city of his soul. 

But I noticed that the more the sergeant 
talked about New York, the more home 
sick he became. I couldn’t see that the 
other boys observed it, but I could detect a 
shade of sadness in his manner. When 
we were alone together he would dwell 
upon his disappointment that the reciment 
had not been ordered to the east, and 
speculate upon the chances of our going 
there after all. Ifancy he gave more of 
his confidence to me than to any other of 
his comrades; and to me he made no 
secret of his willingness to resort to almost 
any expedient to get away. Of course I 
poiuted out to him the unreasonableness 
of ali this; but home sickness is an alto- 
gether unreasonable complaint, and my 
talk didn’t produce the slightest effect 
upon him. 

At last the crisis came. We learned 
that our regiment would serve out its time 
on the Pacific coast, and heard at the 
same time that a cavalry battalion was 
being enlisted in San Francisco for ser- 
vice east. Sergeant Miller confided to me 
that if he could only manage to scrape to- 
gether moncy enough to see him throngh 
he had made up his mind to desert, co 
down to San Francisco,.and enlist in that 
cavalry batialion. It was no use reason- 
ing with him. His mind was thoroughly 
made up, and the only thing to be settled 
was whether I would help him get away 
or not. Iresolved to help him. 

As luck would have it, the paymaster, 
who had been long overdue, arrived in 
camp and paid us off; then the sergeant 
was avle to lay his plans. It was some- 
what dangerous to desert in that region. 
The next settlement was fully fifty miles 
away; the mountain Indians were hostile, 
and those in the valley would be only too 
glad to earn a reward by capturing a run- 
away. Another trouble was that the 
sergeant was known to all the Indians 
roundthecamp. But he was desperately 
resolved to run the risk, and I had promised 
to assist him. 

Our first care was to cache some provi- 
sions, a rifleanda wood knife, in the woods 
near the camp. And when next we found 
ourselves on pass afteraturn of guard 
duty we started off, got the things from 
the cache and pushed towards the nearest 
settlement. I traveled about ten miles 
with the sergeant, leaving him at nightfall 
and getting back to the camp about mid- 
night, having seen him safely over the 
most dangerous part of his journey. 

Of course there was a good deal of 
trouble when it was found that Miller had 
deserted, and search parties were sent out 
after him, and friendly Indians engaged, 
but to no purpose. The sergeant had vot 
clean off; and, luckily for me, my share in 
his evasion was never even suspected. 1 
gota letter from him after a while, telling 
me that he had arrived safely in San 
Francisco, had enlisted in the cavalry bat- 
talion, and was about to sail in a day or 
two for the seat of war in the east. A 
second letter, written on board the Golden 
Gate, at Acapulco, told me that on the 
trip down the coast he had surrendered 
himself as a deserter, at the same time 
frankly telling the commanding officer his 
whole story. In violation of all military 
law, the major in command not only al- 
lowed him to retura to duty, but appointed 
him a sergeant. So he was still Sergeant 
Miller. ; 

So we drifted apart. I heard afterward, 
indirectly, that Sergeant Miller had been 
promoted to a lieutenancy for gallant con- 
duct, but I never got a letter from him 
again, 


I used to get through my work on Truth 
avout one o'clock in the morning, and 
after a late supner or early breakfast— 
whichever you choose to call it—would 
take the cars for home. Traveling home- 
ward thus one stormy night, in company 
with one of Truth’s reporters, I happened 
to observe a knot of men gathered round 
the storm door of the entrance to the 
office of the Stautszeitung. I drew my 
companion’s attention to the gathering, 
and asked him if he had any idea of its 
meaning. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; “they are men 
looking for work, and they are waiting 
for the Staats to come out, so they can 
read the advertisements for help in time to 
make early application.” 

“But,” said I, surprised, “it is only about 
half-past one o'clock, and the Staats 
doesn’t go to press until about three.” 

“Some of them,” said my friend, “have 
been standing there since eleven o'clock. 
They are standing in line; the man who is 


nearest the door will get the first paper; 


and I believe it is considered worth while 
to get into line early on that account.” 

This was something new in my expe- 
rience. I had not supposed that people in 
want of work had to get up in the middle 
of the night and stand for several hours 
in the rain to look for it. But, thought 
I—I didn’t know as much about New York 
then as I do now—this may be an excep- 
tionally dull time. 

“Not at all,” said my companion when 
I put the question tohim. ‘It's just like 
that every morning. Within an hour 
from now there’ll be a big crowd round 
the Staats office, waiting for the paper— 
many of them, poor devils, without three 
cents to buy it with.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, 
“that men will stand in the cold and wet 
for three or four hours for the mere chance 
of seeing an advertisement as soon as it 
comes out? id 

“Thats what I mean totell you.” Then, 
after a pause, he said: ‘You seem to be 
interested. Would you like to be one of 
that crowd to-morrow night? TH go with 
you if you'll see the thing through.” 

“All right,” I replied. “We'll go to- 
gether after the paper is up.” 

And we went accordingly. It was again 
a cold and stormy night—not a steady 
rain, buta fierce east wind that chilled us 
to the marrow, and ever and anon swept 
down fierce gusts of sleet and mist. The 
crowd was there, as my companion had 
promised, and as the hours wore on it 
grew denser and denser. Most of them, 
of curse, were Germans. Some had 
overcoats, some none. All were shiver- 
ing with cold. But not a man fell out of 
his place, or showed any sign of wavering 
in his purpose. It was a dreadful sight to 
watch their faces, pinched with poverty 
and lined with care, not lighted with any 
ray of hope, but simply set in half despair- 
ing determination. It was a sight to 
make aman curse the power that thrust 
human beings into the world only to find 
that there was no place there for them, 

“Pretty tough, ain’t it?” whispered my 
companion. “And when some of these 
chaps go begging bread to-morrow, folks 
iL turn ’em away and ask why the devil 
they don’t go to work! They’re just fools, 
these fellows! You bet, if I was hard up 
as they are, I wouldn’t be standing here 
freezing and soaking.” . 

“Why, what else could you do” I asked. 

“Do! Why Id just get a brick, wait 
till a policeman came along and smash a 
piate glass window! That'd get me work, 
and food and lodging with it, for six weeks 
at least. There are plenty of men support 
themselves every winter that way. These 
ner ll do so next winter—those of them 
that live so long. They haven't learned 
how to be poor yet—that’s all the matter 
with them.” 

At last the Sfaats office began to show 
signs of life. Through the plate glass 
doors we could see a couple of clerks mov- 
ing leisurely about. One stopped and said 
something, at which both laughed. Then 
thev lighted their cigars and begun lazily 
turning over a couple of big books. It 
seemed maddening to me to see that crowd 
of want and wretchedness and enforced 


idleness without, the warmth and comfort | 


Within, and the locked door between - the 
two. But the crowd didn’t seem to mind 
it. They just looked as dogged and patient 
as before. 

Presently a man in his shirt sleeves ap- 
peared behind the counter, with a pile of 
papers in his arms. Then the crowd out- 
side showed signs of life. They pressed 
each other more closely, and wedged them- 
selves into a solid mass. The two clerks 
counted the papers, while the shirt sleeved 
porter walked slowly toward the doors, I 
could feel the men next me gathering 
themselves together, and bracing their 
muscles as a runner does when waiting for 
the word to start. Then the doors were 
opened, and at once, as it seemed to me, 
the whole crowd surged into the office in a 
great wave, and a hundred hands were 
stretched out for papers. Sume, when they 
got their papers, rushed to the oftice gas 
lights and began eagerly to scan the adver- 
tising pages. Others went outside and 
read beneath the street lamps and by the 
store windows. Wherever in the neigh- 
borhood there was light enough to read a 
paper by, there a reader was to be found. 
A stranger passing might have thought the 
paper contained the news of some com- 
mercia} panic, of some terribie disaster, or 
of the outbreak of a war. 

“Let's follow that chap,” said my com- 
panion; “he seems to have got on to 
something.” 

The man he pointed out was moving at 
a rapid pace toward Chatham square. We 
turned and followed him. When near the 
square he turned and saw us, turned again 
and saw us still behind him, and then 
moved on faster than ever. ‘*He thinks,” 
saudi my companion, “that we have got 
on to the same snap as himself.” The 
sleet and mist drove in our faces, and we 
could see that the man ahead was lightly 
clad. But still he pushed along, and we 
followed. Straight up Chatham street he 
waiked, up the Bowery, up Fourth ave- 
nue—would he never stop? 

Yes, at last. The man turned down 
Forty-eighth street, and halted a few 
doors from the corner, in the doorway of 
alittle chop house. There we found him, 
squeezed up against the door to get what 
little shelter he could, and shivering with 
cold. I said: . 

“A cold night, friend, to be standing in 
the streets.” 

“Well,” he replied, “I wouldn’t be here 
if I didu’t have to,” 

“You look cold.” 

“Tm most froze to death.” 

“Come and get warm,” said my re- 
porter friend. ‘‘We'’re most frozen, too. 
There must be an all-night saloon round 
here somewhere.” 

At first the man wouldn’t listen to the 
proposal—said he wanted to be on hand as 
soon as the chop house opened, and _ be- 
fore anybody else answered the advertise- 
ment for a waiter that he had found in the 
Staatszeitung. He had a wife and three 
children, he said,’ and their lives depended 
on his getting work. But his own suffer. 
ings seconded our invitation, and at last 
he came. 

Thad thought the poor fellow’s voice 
sounded familiar to me as we talked to- 
gether in the darkness of the doorway; 
and as soon as I got a good look at him in 


the bright light of the saloon, I recog- 


‘that night, but he was goue. 


{ 


nized him in oa moment, and clapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“Your uname is Miller,” I said, ‘and you 
served in company I, Second California in- 
fantry. Don’t you know me?” 

He looked at me closely with a curious, 
scared glance. Then with a sob that was 
half a groan he said: “My God! It’s Mac! 
It’s Mac!” And then his poor head went 
down upon the arm that rested on the 
bar, and Sergeant Miller cried like a little 
child. Isaw him do it through the misty 
veil of my own tears. I couldn’t keep 
them back. There are moments when a 
man must either weep or kill somebody! 

Yes, it was my old friend the sergeant, 
come back after a score of vears. Ser- 
geant Miller here in the city of his birth, 
that he had loved so fondly and used to 
speak about so proudly. The yellow hair 
was faded into a dryish brown; the ruddy 
cheeks were pinched and drawn; the mar- 
tial front and ready smile were gone. But 
it was Sergeant Miler still—my comrade of 
years gone by—and my soul went out to 
him. I put my arm around his neck and 
grasped the hand on which his face was 
lying. ‘Come, take me where you live, 
old man,” I said; ‘‘this is no place for us 
to talk.” 

My reporter friend kad vanished. Ser- 
geant Milier passed his arm about my 
shoulder, and together we went forth into 
the city he had so often wished to show 
nie. 


Ah, well! it was the same old story. 
You can hear it a hundred times a day 
from American citizens who are sawing 
wood in charity wood yards, or rushing 
eagerly after situations as clerks, and 
book keepers, and salesmen, and envelope 
addressers, at wages that will barely suffice 
to keep soul sticking to body. You can 
hear it, too, from American citizens who 
have given up the struggle and thrown 
self-respect to the winds, and get a living 
as tramps or jail birds. Improvidence, 
the philanthropists call it—the good 
philanthropists, who once a week con- 
fess themselves miserable sinners, and 
beseech the good Lord to hear them, 
that it may please Him to defend and 
provide for the fatherless children and 
widows, and all who are desolate and op- 
pressed. Sergeant Miller had married 
without first making his fortune. He had 
a little business which might have become 
a largey one if he had kept single and 
lived close, or could have escaped the ra- 
pacity of his landlord. But the little busi- 
ness couldn’t support the wife and chil- 
dren, and the landlord too, and so—well, 
all the rest is easy to imagine. It was im- 
providence that ruined Sergeant Miller— 
the improvidence of supposing that God 
meant a man to marry a woman when he 
loved her. He got soundly punished for 
his sin. 


I passed the hat arcund for Sergeant 
Miller, and got him some work. But his 
soul was turned against the city of his 
birth, and he longed to get away from it. 
“It’s a hell of a city, Mac,” he said, and I 
could see that his words meant more than 
mere profanity. One day I got a note 
from him to say that he was guing. He 
didn’t say where. I went to his rooms 
I have 
never scen him since. New York had 
squeezed the life and soul out of this one 
of her children, and then flung him aside, 
as a boy flings away the orange from 
Ww hich he has sucked the juice and meat. 

WiLuiamM McCaBer. 


Chenp Production aud Hizh Wages. 
Baltimore Sun. 

The report of Consul Schoenhof of the de- 

partment of state on ‘‘Tecknical education in 
Europe” contains a oumber of interesting 
facts which demoustrate the illusory charac- 
ter of economic deductions drawn from com- 
parisons of the day wages in different coun- 
tries. The results of a day’s Jabor in one and 
the same industry per hand employed in dif- 
ferent countries are of a most divercent 
nature. The means employed, the tools, mn- 
chines, metheds and standard of living are 
seldom the same. Where the conditions are 
sufficiently similar to justify compurisons the 
preduct per hand per day, and not the wages 
paid per band per day, it is found, is tbe 
standard of measurement to be Kept in mind 
by thuse who would ascertain where produc- 
tion is cheapest, and whether the muanufac- 
turers of the United States require a high 
tarilf, or any tariff at all, to enabie them to 
compete with foreign manufacturers. Mr. 
Schoenhof finds that weavers of cotton cluth 
receive from 44 to 49 cents per day 1 A Switzer- 
land; 48 cents in Germany; from 53 to 58 cents 
in France, With twelve working hours; ip 
England about 65 cents, with mue working 
hours, and in America 85> cents, with ten 
working hours. If all else were equal—if 
with the sume machines and working agen- 
cies the results of a day’s work per hand were 
the same—of course the countries where the 
higher wages prevail would be in a hopeless 
condition in competing with the others. But 
the reverse is the truth; the higher the wages 
the cheaper the product. Tn Switzerland and 
Germany the luber cost of w eaving lou yards 
of cloth is 6U ecuts; in Eughind 55 cents aud 
in the United States 40 cents. The labor 
Which costs most in. wages per day costs least 
per unit. of product. "How this can be is 
shown by the fact that in America a single 
expert weaver operates from six to eight 
looms, while in England the single expert 
Weaver operates but three or four looms, and 
in Switzerland, France and Germany bus two 
or three. Of S06 weavers employed ina fac- 
tory at Lowell, Massachusetts, 252 operated 
six looms, 43 operated seven looms, 20 vpe- 
rated eight looms and only eleven operated 
as smali a number as live ae The Ameri- 
can hand produced frem 1,200 to 1,300 
yards of print cloth per et to 709 
produced by the English weaver and 
466 produced by the Swiss weaver. Spin- 
ners at Fall River receive 45 cents per 100 
pounds of cotton yarn, while in Lancashire, 
England, they receive 50 cents. Where ma- 
cbinery performs the most of the work and 
the product per day is large. the labor cost 
per article produced, ie is shown, is trifling 
and the wages per day high. Great quick- 
ness, deftness and unuterrupted attention 
and application are qualities which can be 
supplied only by labor enjoying the highest 
standard of living, und the einployer “tinds 
his advantage in paying a high price for 
them. In view of facts iike these, showing 
the great productiveness and. cheapness of 
American labor, the protectionist is certainly 
precluded from claiming that the tarilf 
makes wages high in the United States. A 
tariff tax ‘being a tax on products and not ou 
labor, ought in this country, in view of the 
considerat gous here adduced, tv be a very low 
tax indeed. If proportioned to the cost of 
labor per ‘article produced, it ought to be 
lower bere than In Germany and France, 
where the cost of the labor iu each article is 
so much higher.. 


Christianity Advancing. 
New York Sun. 

The trustees of the West Presbrterian 
eburch in Forty-second street, ata meeting on 
Wednesday night, unanimously voted to in- 
crease the salary of the Rev. dohn R. Paxton 
from $12,000 to $15,000, me; 
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_FEWMENSLAND. 


A true account of my adventures in Few- 
menstand will be received with incredulity by 
my readers, but I feel it my duty to record 
them, trusting to future discoveries to justify 
my statements and place my name on the 
honorable roll of explorers rather than that 
of the novelists and romancists. 

I suppose that such a country surpasses 
the wildest flights of the sober imagination. 
I cannot find words to express the impressions 
that filled my mind on the occasion of my 
first visit, and that increase in intensity and 
interest as my recollection calls up the inci- 
dents of that truly remarkable experience. I 
find myself able to attempt only a brief and 
inadequate description of some of the salient 
features of that strange locality and people. 

My first impression on looking about me 
was that all of the improvements were of the 
finest and most substantial kind. The houses, 
bridges, fences, roads and other structures 
could not be improved upon by human skill 
and labor. The residences were, without ex- 
ceptico, magnificent—such as might befit a 
Vanderbilt or a Ruckefeller of our own lux- 
urious land and age. But to my astonishment 
I failed to discover a sture, miil or factory of 
any description. This fact caused me to won- 
der exceedingly, but it tinally occurred to me 
that such necessary adjuncts to a high and 
refined civilizatton must be located in some 
remote spot, so that the elegant tastes of this 
exalted people might not be offended by the 
reminders of communpiace toil. 

The next thing to excite my astonishment 
was that the heating and lighting of the com- 
munity was accomplished by burning a 
peculiar aromatic gas, which gave a brilliant 
illumination, and, when desired, intense heat. 
As the gentieman with whom I was stopping 
was about to ignite a jet I noticed that he 
used a peculiar kind of match, the like of 
which I had never seen before. I[ examined 
one of them and found that it was a finished 
product of nature, procured in great abund- 
ance from a certain thornlike shrub that grew 
in every locality. The gas, as I afterward 
learned, came from natural fountains and 
afforded an unfailing supply the season 
through. As 1 examined further, enlightened 
by information freely accorded by my host, 
the awesume truth dawned upon me that ail 
the products of nature were supplied to the 
people by their creator in a complete and 
tinished state, instead of, as with us, in the 
raw muterial which must by skill and labor be 
worked up into conditions and shupes adapted 
to human comfort. This explained why there 
were uo stores or factories to be seen—none 
were ueeded, as everything that the heart 
could desire was provided by a superhuman 
artificer. 

Bread, for instance, was found in inexhaust- 
ible quantities on a certain bruad leaved tree; 
when taken from the branches it was en 
wrapped or enveloped in a peculiar tissue, 
much hike the Japunpese paper napkins we 
sumetimes use at our tables, and was always 
fresh and sweet. Milk was taken from nat- 
ural springs, and butter, in beautiful prints, 
was suspended in the midst of cool aud spark- 
ling fountains of water. And so on through 
the long list of articles of human comfort and 
utility—everything was supplied by nature 
Without cost either of money, time or labor. 
The one exception was in the matter of build- 
ings, they being erected by the labor of 
buman hands. WhenlI inquired about this, 
my host—-who seemed to bea pious and de 
vout man—said that while in other lands God 
had placed iu the earth the raw materials to 
be wrought by intelligence and toil into such 
designs as would conduce tothe ccmfort of 
man, be and his fetlows had nothing to do ex- 
cept take their ease. New and improvéd 
residences were being erected as occasion de- 
manded, but the work was all done by the 
gentlemeu of the communitv. He said that 
as there was no work to do they feit the need 
of exercise und recreation, and they found 
delight and pride in building residences, as, 
in our land, men enjoy coaching, pedestrian- 
ism and otber methuds of setting tbe blood in 
motion and developing the muscles; that build- 
ing houses was a Sort of gymnastic exercise, 
as it were, which gratfied the demands of the 
physical organization and left a pleasing and 
enduring monument of their skiil and in- 
dustry. 

Iexpressed my astonishment in such terms 
as I could commaud—for, indeed, I was filled 
with wonder and awe—and inquired if they 
had no poor people among them. I remem- 
bered his reply because it seemed singular at 
the time: “We have poor pevple, but not 
among us exactly. To-morrow I will take 
you to the district cecupied by them, and 
Ave you some information concerning that 
phase of our civilization.” 

The next day we drove some twenty miles 
over the splendid roads, reachiny, in.a surpris- 


ingly brief time, a niassive stone wall much like - 


the wall of China, as described by travelers, 
In this wall wasa massive gate which was 
opened by my friend, be using for the purpose 
a peculiar key which he took from his pecket. 
While so dving he expiained that the barrier 
was so constructed that it was absulutety im- 
possible for any one to surmount it, or gain 
the far side, without the assistance of such az 
key asthe one in his hand, these keys being 
exciusively in the possession of the. gentry 
who lived on the same side as himself. Twas 
ata toss to understand all this, until it was 
explained to me as I shall deseribe further on. 

As we passed through the gate I noticed a 
startling change from the conditions winch 1 
had previously observed, and of which I bave 
given a brief and very. imperfect description. 
The ground was exceedingly broken and the 
soil unproductive. I fwuud that on this side 
of the wall nature did nob produce articles in 
their compieted state; in fact did not yield 
anything but the barest and most meager 
subsistence in return for the severesb and 
most laborious application. The peopie were 
wan, ignorant, bopeless, brutal, immoral— 
broken by unceasing toil and insufficient sub- 
sistence. 
burrows, and were, in all respects, the very 
opposite of the people on the other side of the 
wall. Ina little while I was overcome with a 
feeling of oppression, of great sorrow and 
pity that made me sick at heart, and I re- 
quested my friend—who seemed to look upon 
the matter as something famiiar and un- 
worthy of sy mpathy—to take me atvay from 
a scene of misery and degradation such as. 
I bope never to look upon again. 

During our return drive I learned that dur- 
ine the course of years there had grown up a 
class of landless people. Some were casta- 
ways, others had been disinherited, a number: 
were criminals whose property had been con- 
fiscated by the state, and a few bad gambled 
away their inheritance. For atime this lower, 
or pariah, class had been supported as a mat- 
ter of charity by the landed proprietors, but 
as they increused rapidly in numbers they be- 
camea great nuisance to the gentry, and 
something had to be done. The poor lands 
beyond the wall had never been occupied be- 
cause of their unproductiveness and general 
physical disadvantages. ‘rhe matter was 
canvassed and arranged, the poor people. 
Were set to work building the wall, and when 
it was completed they were formally banished, 
to exist as Ihave described. The separation 
was as ccmplete as that between Dives and 
Lazarus wheo the one was in paradise and the 
otber in hell. 

tT le not desist from remarking: that. it 


They dwelt in the .rudest: buts and > 


seemed very. strange to. me, if not-i 
that a class of favured ones should monep 
lize the inexhaustible store of Gods bount 
nature while another class were deprived 
the very essentials of a comfortabie existence. 
I suggested, turthermore, that as the buurty 
was abundant for ail, and could be procure 
by access to the soil, and withcut loss ta: the 
proprietors of the earth, that it. would - be n 
sacrifice to give allan equal chance. to th: 


which was provided. by the mother of us alt 


for the wants of ail. 


“I can see that you do net understand our : 
“T speak im = 


civilization,” replied my friend. 
all kindness, but I must. say that your sug- 


gestion, if put in operation, would be sube a 


versive of. the rizhts of ‘Proper roy Being” a 


ours; we ace a Gluag an jevefrasabls title Z 
to it, and we simply claim. our own and in-- 


sist upon cur legal ricehts. -We. have no ar- 
bitrary or oppressive laws: e every man is pro- 
tected. in the possession of his prepert, 3 LE 
man has nothing, that is “not our fault—it 
the fault of his ancestors: we cannot be e2 
pected to suppurt a lot of uncouth and worth 
less trash, aud, as we ar i 
course by. all precedent, 
satisfied, and shall resist ‘all ‘st 
communistic. notions. . There 
once who tried to preach. some. s aaarehat 
system of division of property, but weseo 
put him. where he was beyond hearing.” 
“But,” said I, “do you-not feel that it i 
arbitrary and unjust procedure to shut th 
class out from the freedom of the land and 
the inexhaustible store of bounties which Go 
has provided?” 


“T see you do not understand onesavan eC 2 


and, I may say, perfect, social system. ¥ 
implication does not. follow “by any mean 
The soil, and ail it contains, belongs tous; 


have a rightful claim tothe possession 


own property, and that wall of sep: aratio: 


simply a legal procedure. to prevent tres- 


passing upon property, and the annoyance of 
our people. 
possessions would be safe for an hour.” 

I was afraid £ was going too far, 


to a subsistence at least.” » 

“Tsee that you are not familiar 
scriptures,” he said. 
logian you would be aware that all this is 
directly in harmony with divine providence. 


All things are providential;. You will see that 
if you but remember that if God wanted 
things different from what they are he could 


so order it; affliction is doubtless for the 
good, and if they are pious and submissive 
have no doubt that in heaven they will be re- 
warded for all their sufferings here. I have 
no doubt that there is some. strange and w se 
design in it ail. Thus we are not only justi- 
fied in our social system, but if we should 
change it we might. find ourselves flying fel 
the Tace of providence and disarransing 
some of the divine plans for the good: of “the 
human family. No, sir. Our. miuisters hav 
investigated this matter to our satisfactio 1 
‘and we find abundant scriptural warrant for 
our truly beneficent institutions.” 

The slight and unvarnished. story whick 1 
have given you presents sume idea of the 
state of things existing in thit land. Trecard 
it in the hope that it may be of serviee to. our 
own law 
tions that vex us at the present time. fam 
very sure there is a class of grumblers, 
socialistic agitators who advocate a div 


ished beyond some similar wall. 
class of idfe, incompetent. le borers, men im 
do hob save and set rich, and whose pe 


some Siination Ww bees they could not” 
the refined tastes of our better classes. 
As I think it ail overt am encouraged (s 


of Fewmensiana; and in our caste ae 
the foundations of a future literal wall 
separation. We have our civil enact 
Heainst eae and it needs only 


violate the He of the land i in clcposition & . 


If it were not for that no mans. ' 


‘but rt : 
could uot help saying, ‘You believe in God; 
you admit that -he “created all these things | 
and that he brought these unfortunates into — 
the world without consulting. their wishes; ie 
aud it does seem to me that they i havea 2 right e 


with the. 
“If you were a theo-. 


ct 


makers 10 settling some of. the ques: © 


they would be unable to foliow their depraved 


inclinations. 
We eannot have as s refined an. elegant 


absolutely no cneeessinelt for a class of 
and unlovely workingmen. — “p 
has been good to us, for, if 

laborers whe were willing t 

be compelled to werk our 

ber that the artist saw. the 

of marble aud meditat 

necessary to reveali 

Ita thing of bet ate an 


see. ar 
ne we need to eis in order to 
to grant the laboring class. the 
working them up inte ‘such fol 
‘Site, in. the meantime per 


oA private letter to ‘the editor: of THE: 
RD from: a Bee man in a Penns 


a eiton of things ee 
‘are-convineed. that pre 
fit them, but as they se 
in the old connEry, ase 


make. Lae: cont 
‘geb a giimpse of 
-Fepublicun par 
~aittic meeti 


Italians, ih 


bave tried iz 
thatu 
prote 


“cerned, is 


see that une 
The th 
newsdealer 
hands any: tt 
[have ordere 


S mechanic who 


because of 


“soundly. hneeren 


~The labor paper 


benetit of the 


-The cause is sure. 


men are made free. : 


rd 


Detroit Ne Ws. 


‘The tariff is supposed to be. 
Workingman, an 

ever there is 2° labor baper th 
or personal ax to grind 
an- open advoc ate of 
of Mi 
tion to this rule. The Alp 
semi-labor, is. for free. tri 
Broadure, lubor aad 
trade; the Grand Ruy 
pendent labor, is fur free 
troit Adrance,; indlependen 


spoken advocate fo 


‘QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Misteading Figures. 


Evurgexa, Cal.—How near to the truth is 
this clipping from the Humboldt Times: “The 
Singer sewing machine company has two 
machine works, one in Scotland and one in 
New Jersey. The wages in the former aver- 
age $5 per week and in the latter 813. The 
work is precisely the same in both factories, 
and if the policy of free trade should be car- 
ried in the United States, the wages would 
become nearly the same in both countries— 
that is, the $13 given in New Jersey would be 
Feduced to little more than the wages in 
Scotland.” This is a lumbering and wool 
Yaising country, and of course the people here 
are very much worried over the Mills bill, 

> Jest the laboring man may be ruined if it 
should pass, and the clipping is a fair speci- 
cs men of the arguments brought to bear on 
en men who have to work eleven hoursa day in 
the mulls for #10 a month. They think free 
trade would reduce their wages about the 
same here as it weouid the wages of the sew- 
ing machine workers above referred to. I 
have been taiking with some of the laboring 
men here, and learn that something recentiy 
happened which is making them do some 
thinking. About three vears ago the price of 
lumber « dropped: from #11 per thousand to 29, 
0 the mill mep/ had to reduce the wages of 
all their Fwho were gettiug more than 
one dollar per day. They told the men it was 
@ necessity and the men tock the reduction as 
@ matter of course. But about one year 
ago jumber took a jump up to &14 per thou- 
sand, and the workmen expected their wages 
would be raised to as much if not more 
than before the price of lumber went down. 
They said nething however until a few days 
ago when some of these workmen went to 
one of the richest of cur redwood kings and 
asked bim to raise wages as the price of lum- 
ber bad gone up. Buthe told him that the 
price of. lumber had nothing to do with the 
price of their labor as he could get pienty of 
men who would be glad to work for the 
yares he was paying them. Some of these 
Workmen have now come to think that it 
won't make much difference if lumber is put 
on the free list. H. D. WAGNER. 

Ido not know how much the Singer 
sewing machine company pavs its New 
Jersey workmen, nor how much it pays its 
workmen in Scotland; but it does not re- 
quire 2n eve capable of penetrating a 
grindstone to see that if the Singer sewing 
machine company were really paying 
almost three times as much for Jerseymen 
as it is paying for Scotchmen it would 
waste no time in bringing a supply of 
Scotchmen to New Jersey. 

If vou choose to take ihe trouble to in- 
westigaie vou will find a striking difference 
in cost of living, in reguiarity of empioy- 
ment, and probably in the figures them- 
selves; and if vou carry vour investiga- 
tions somewhat further it is safe to Say, 
judging from the results of similar in- 
vestigations, that the workmen in New 
Jersey are 2s cheap as the workmen in 
Scotiand in that they turn out tbeir work 
more rapidly. But assuming that sewing 
machine makers wages were to fall to = 
@ week under free trade, what would 
happen? Every man employed in that 
industry would go into something thac 
paid better; and that the oy would not have 
to do this is proved by the fact that even 
with our alleged higher wages we now 
export sewing qachines. 

Your red wood king understood the 
philosophy “of wages “perfectly. They 
are governed by the suppiy- of labor, and 
not by the price of product, whether the 
product be lumber or sewing machines. 
The mil! men did not have to reduce wuazes 
when luniber fell; they reduced them be- 
cause it su happened that-a large supply of 
Jabor in the humber regions and the fall of 
lumber prices were coincident. All that 
the tariif. does for lumber. regions is to 
make Jomber land more Valuable. If = 
increased the profits of lumber dealers, 
many wouid go into the business that ie 
proiits would iail azain; if it increased the 
wages of lumbermen, so many would apply 
for jobs at lumberine thai the wages would 
fali: bui as it increases the value of lumber 
land that value sticks because other lum- 
ber land is shut out from competition. 
Take the tariff of of lumber and our 
lumber lard will be cheaper, because it 
must then compete with all lumber land; 
increase ihe tariff and it will be dearer, 
because it will then be still more ditiicult 

~for foreign lumber land to compete with 
it You ‘people in huzuber regions ought 
tosee very clearly that the tariff benetits 
not the workingman, but the landlord. 
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New Hamsprox, N. H.—Why is it that a 
duty cn an imported article makes every 
article of the same kind munufactured at 
home just somuch bigher?. 

In a discussion on this point 1 mentioned the 
fact anat nincty per ceut of our manufactures 
could, even without a duty, be produced 
Shanes: here thun anywhere else. Then the 
question Was asked ine, if that were true, why 
with the duty are not the ninety per cent 
4 Sold cheaper here than they could be brought 
| anfer? Cy, in other words, theu competition 
( ‘ould even render them cheaper here, so the 
| duty would uot have any effect nor make the 
{ @fiicies any higher. Now, I believe they do 
ecme hizher here than tiey would without 
the duty. H. L. Buzze.. 

A duty on an imported article does not 
make every article of the same kind manu- 
factured here just so much dearer. 
Domestic competition may reduce the price 
ofan article of general use considerably 
below the cost ‘of production plus the 
tart. But, if it reduces it so that the 
foreign article cannot compete, there is no 
excuse for a tariff; and if it does not reduce 
it so low as that, Amcricun consumers are 
compelled by law to pay arbitrary prices 
to certain American producers. 

Ido aot know wheiher ninety per cent 
of cur inauufactures could be produced 
here cheaper without a duty than some- 
where else; nor do you. Neither does 
any oneelse. But we know that many 
; articles are produced here cheaper than 
°!  @broad—all of them articles in the 
' production of which labor here is 
higher than foreign wages. And we be 
lieve with good reason that a great many 
other articles could be produced here, if 
it were not for the tariff, cheaper than 
they are produced abroad. Your friend’s 
question is as pertinent to this proposi- 
tion as to your specific statement that 
these articles would amount to ninety per 
cent of our manufactures. 

The reason that we could manufacture 
cheaper than thev can abroad, if it were 
not for the duty, when we cannot do it 
with the duty, is that the duty does not 
fali on the finished product alone, but on 
the materials as well. Take for illustra- 


i 


| will not be due to Jabor, but to increased 


tion the manufacture of phosphate fer- 
tilizers. Our manufacturers of this 
product can barely compete with the Eng- 
lish manufacturers; if there were a duty 
on the product they could keep the Eng- 
lish product out, and might very easily 
form a trust; but to make their profit the 
American consumer of fertilizers would be 
heavily taxed, for if such a duty were im- 
posed our fertilizers would be dearer than 
the imported article. Now, if instead of 
putting a duty on fertilizers we abolish the 
duty on phosphates and acids, our produc- 
ers of fertilizers could manufacture cheaper 
than foreigners can. Take an arbitrary 
illustration which will present the point ‘‘on 
all fours:” Here is a finished product 
worth, considering the effect of duties on 
material, say $1; it is protected with a 
duty of fiftv cents, which, if it were not for 
home competition, would make the price 
$1.50; but suppose home competition 
brings it down to $1.25, but cannot bring 
it lower because the land from which the 
raw material is taken bas risen to a point 
which, with duties on material, will not 
permit cheaper production. Suppose, 
also, that the duties on the various grades 
of material aggregate fifty cents, which 
the final producer must pay. Suppose, 
also, that. the foreizn article is worth 
seventy-five cents. Now, if you take off 
the duty on the product, the domestic ar- 
ticle will have to sell for seventy-five or 
go out of the market; and as it cannot be 
manufactured for less than £1.25. it will 
go out of the market unless duties on ma- 
terial are also abolished; in that case it 
can be manufactured for fifty cents less, 
or for the same price for which it is manu- 
factured abroad. This will bring down 
the value of land from which the raw ma- 
terial is produced. Suppose that reduction 
to be one cent, and you have an instance 
of our ability to manufacture cheaper than 
foreign countries, if we have no tariff, 
where we cannot do it with a tariff. The 
illustration also exhibits the truth that 
cheap products do not imply cheap labor. 


Land Tax—Profit Sharing. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—(1) In a talk witha 
friend he interposed this objection to the land 
taxtheory. He said: ‘‘The tax being fixedona 
given land value, suppose a center of business 
which many people want. There can be no 
extra tax demanded from the land: but shoud 
business make the erection of superior build- 
ings neceesary, a greater price for the 
privilege of using the buildings owned by 
another could be had. Is not this extra price 
necessarily taken from industry, and isit not 
really a tax on building, and not on land? 
Please explain. 

(2) Discuss Join Wanamiaker’s profit sharing 
scheme as exhibited in the papers a few days 
ago. WILLIAM FIxpLay. 


(1) This objection is so puerile that you 
ought to be able to answer it off hand. If 
superior buildings were erected, of course 
a greater price would be paid for their use; 
but that would not be because tie land 
was worth more, The extra price, instead 
of being taken from industry, would be 
paid to industry. The tax, being fixed ona 
given land value, would stay fixed as long 
and no longer than the land value stayed 
fixed. When the place became a center of 
business which many people wanted the 
land value would rise, whether superior 
buildings were erected or not, and when it 
rose the tax would rise too. But the tax 
would rise with the rise of the land value, 
not with the erection of better buildings. 
Imagine a rookery well located in this 
business center; tear it down and put a 
good building in its place; the good build- 
ing will command a higher rent than the 
rookery did, but the difference will be due - 
to the labor exerted in erecting the build- 
ing, and the tax will be no higher than be- 
fore. But if vou allow the rookery to 
stand while the land increases in value, a 
higher rent will be required; this difference 


land scarcity and the tax will follow it. 

(2) Wanamaker’s profit sharing scheme | 
will to some extent benefit his employes so 
long as it is not generally adopted. But if 
it should be generally adopted, competition 
for work would bring wages and profits 
down to the level of present wages. And 
even though not generally adopted, sucha 
tendency wouid be manifest. When it is 
understood that a clerk in Wanamaker’s 
will get a share of profits at the end of the 
year, Wanamaker will find it easier than 
any of his competitors to get as good clerks 
for less wages than he pays now, or better 
clerks for the same wages. 


Notes. 

Puivip Bauscu, New York.—(1) From my 
statement that under free trade this country 
can under sell the world in all ecm:nodities 
to the production of which our natural con- 
ditions are better, or even equally well 
adapted, you are not to infer that the world’s 
market would take more of our products 
than its wants would require or than it could 
consume. You @re to infer that our labor 
would have a wider range for choice of oc- 
cupation and better opportunities for profita- 
ble employment. To say that we could under 
sell respecting all such products is not to say 
that we would. By under selling as to some, 
we could make more than by under selling 
as to others, and we would devote ourselves 
to the production of the former. If I say 
that A, the hatter, can make either hats or 
boots cheaper than B, the shoemaker, it is not 
to be inferred that A will devote himself to 
both hat making and boot making. While he 
can make either cheaper than Bcan, he can 
make boots only a little cheaper and hats a 

great deal cheaper. He will, therefore, 

naturally make hats, and trade’ with B for 
boots. In doing so he will pay a little more 
for boots than it would cost him to muke 
them himself, but he will more than make up 
the difference by devoting himself to making 
hats. Let me remind you, too, that in speak- 

ing of “natural conditions” for production I 

do not allude to agricultural products alone. 

Natural conditions here are better than 


abroad respecting many other than agricult- 


ural pursuits. 

(2) You say protection has diversified the 
industries of the west. You forget that the 
west has had no protection against the estab- 
lished industries of the east. It is true west- 
ern industries have been !argeiy diversified 
during the era of protection; but that was 
also the era of paper moncy, the era of gold 
gambling, the era of resumption, the era of 
national banks, the era of public debts, the 
era of the civil war, the era of slave emanci- 
pation in the south, the era of the prohibition 
party, and, in part, the era of spiritualism, to 
say nothing of the fact that it was the period 
in which John Brewn was hanged, in which 
the seven-by-eight commission sat, and which 
was ushered in with a grand display of north- 
eru lights and the firing on Fort Sumter. 


Why do you ignore the increase of traus- 


ent support to the democratic party and te. the 
present administration. It_will advocate - the. ex: 
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portation facilities in accounting for growth 
in the west? 
Louis F. Post. 


If the Owners Kesume Pessessien ef Stelien 
Goeds, ef Course the Thief Must be De- 
prived. 

Boston Globe. 

It is impossible to reduce taxes inany way 
that will give relief to the people without dis- 
turbing, to some extent, interests that have 
adjusted themselves to the present state of 
things. This, however, is true of all reforms 
and ‘improvements. The building of railroads 
affected an incalculabie economy in trade, just 
as a judicious reform of the tariff would do; 
but the railroads very much disturbed the 
serenity of stage coach drivers and innkeep- 
ers, somnie of whom doubtless thought thev had 
acquired a “vested right” to be protected 
against the modern improvement. 
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(Postage 75 cents extra.) 
Volume 2, bound separately, $3.50. 
(Postage 50 cents extra.) 
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BELFORD'S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co. beg to announce that 
in May they will issue the first number of a new 
monthly magazine, to be devoted to ne fiction, 
poetry, general literature, science and ar 

In politics the new maguzine will Sire an independ-. 


tinguishment of the surplus, not. by squandering it in 
extravagint expenditures, Which are usually merely a 
thinly disguised form of widespread corruption, but by 
a reduction in taxation. It will advocate the consum- 
mation of this reduction by a reform of the present 
iniquitous and burdensome tariff ia the direction of free 
trade orof a tarif! for revenue purposes only; such 
reform to be effected in the interests of the farmers, 
the workingmen, and the great mass of the population, 
as opposed to the manipulators of rings and trusts, 
and other monopolists whom the present tariff enables 
to accumulate vast fortunes at the expense of the gen- 
eralcommunity. These and other political and social 
questions of generalinterest will be treated in a popu- 
lar manner, suitable to the pages of a magazine which 
is intended to reach all classes of the people, 

The department of fiction will be exceptionally full. 
Instead of a serial story, dragging its slow length 
through several months, and exhausting the patience 
of the reader, a complete novel will be published in 
each number; and each issue will also contain one or 
more short stories complete. 

In these departments of polities and fiction, and 
also in those of general literature, science, and art, 
the very best talent of the ccuntry will be enlisted. 

As the publiskers are convinced that the illustration 
of magazines has been greatly overdone in this 
country, thev have decided to dispense with illustra- 
tions altogether. They intend that their magazine 
shall be read, not that its pages shall be merely turned 
over for the purpose of looking at pictures. 

As editor-in-chief, the publishers are glad to be able 
to announce that they have secured the services of 
Col. Donn Piatt, a gentleman of long and vuried 
literury experience, both as «a journalist and as a 
litterateur, and also a patriot well known throughout 


the land by reasen of his cornection with the history . 


and polities of the country during the past evanty ive 
years. 

He will be assisted by a staf? of sub-editors, and also 
by a large number of able pan eeraatc among whom 
will be: 

ane A. WELLS, 
HON, FRANK HURD, 
eee W. G. SUMNER, 2 
J. S. MOORE (Parsee flee 
HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE 
HENRY WATTERSON, 
HENRY GEORGE, 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
EDGAR SALTUS, 

JOHN JAMES PIATT, 
THOS. G. SHEARMAN, 
GEN. H. V. BOYNTON, 
SARAH B. M. FIATT, 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 

JOEL BENTON, 

ELLA. WHEELER WILCOX, : 
REV. GEORGE LORIMER, - oe 
E. HERON-2zLLEN, : 
COATES-KINNEY, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
SOULE SMITH (“Faleon’”), 
GERTRUDE GARRISON, 


BELFORD’S MONTHLY will be a first-class hediuin 
for advertising, as the publishers guarantee a bona fide 
circulation during the first six months of at least 70,000 
cupies per month. 

Price, 82.50 a year; or 25 cents per number. ~ 

N. B.—All business communications should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers, 381 and 386 Broadway, New 
York city. Contributions and editorial correspond- 
ence should be sent to the editor at the same address, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, 
New York. Chicago and San Francisco, 


(est AND HISTORY 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
REPRINT EDITION. 


Great Reduction in Price by Use of the Gele 
atine Precess. 


The greatest and most valuable workin the English 
language is the first work produced by this secret 
process, 

HOW IT IS DONE 


"is the simplest thing in the world—that is, to explain 
on puper. 

Gelatine, when prepared by this secret process, has 
the property of becoming aimost as hard as metal 
When exposed to the sunlight, and remaining soft and 
soluble when kept in the dark. When ina liguid state 
itis run out into thin sheets about “type high.” 

A copy of the latest English edition of the Encyclo- 
padia is cut up and carried to the photographer’s 
room in the engraving establishment. The pages are 
put in front of large cameras and photo: sraphed. The 
result is a black and white negatuve—densely black ané 
absolutely translucent—muaking a facsimile of use type 
pages. Inthe negative the black part of the page= 
that is, the paper—is derisely biack. 

These negatives are next placed in frames over the 
Sheets of gelatine, and exposed to the sunlight. Where 
the sun sbines through the negative the gelatine be- 

comes almost as hurd'as metal; where the blick part 
of the negative protects the gelatine it remains soft 
and soluble. Ties gelatine shect thus “printed” ig 
taken into a dark room ard washed witha brush and 
ordinary Water, The solution portion disappears, leav- 

ing the hardened part—tiat is, the type—stunding up 
in bold relief, 

Ic is, practically, exactly likea pag e of type set up 
and ready for the press. 

The illustrations are made in the 

Other Cyclopoedias have been sokl, not because 
people preferred them, but. because the price of the 
Britannica placed it beyond their reach. At $2.50 per 
Vohinie it is the cheapest sect of books in the worid and 
can be afforded by every family. 

Why showd you buy an inferior Cyclopedia when 
the grandest work the world has ever produced ean be 
had at the same or lower figure? 

THINK OF IT! 


Five doilars per month will pay for this set of books 
in one year. Giving you more matter of the most 

valuable sort than can be found in any hbrary of ufty 
times its cost. 


same way. 


YW CENTS a DAY. 

That amount seems small, vet laying aside that 
meuger sum each day for a twelve-month pays for a 
seu of books who: caiue is beyond estimate. 

SOLD BY SUBSCPIUPTION ONLY, 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


s “Chicago and New York, | 
9 and 741 Broadway, 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Inte the Canse ef Industrial 
Depression and ef Increase ef Want With 
Increase ef Wealth—Thg Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2 pag 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


‘In beginning his “Story of is “Story of Lasserre’s Ver- 
- gion") Dr. Wright assures us that “J bave 
taken pains, both in France and Italy, to 
gmake myself thoroughly acquainted with the 
Jeacing incidents of the case and shall limit 
gnyself to ascertained facts” Were it not for 
this assurance aud that the statements made 
are fortified with official documents and sig- 

matures, an impartia] reader would bestrongly 
inclined to believe the ‘‘story” the crude w- 
vention of some over zealous anti-Cathoiic. 
It. certainly illustrates in a most remarkable 
manner the uureiiability of a certain class of 
papal uitcrances. 

Every one in Christendom has heard of 
*Qur Lady of Lourdes.” Colonel Henri 
Laserre is the man who made ber famous. 


SM. Henri Lasserre was a coionel of artillery 
én the French army. He was also an old 
friend of M. de Freycinet. M. Lasscrre was 
troubled with sore eyes, and his friend, M. de 
Freveipet, kuowing bun to be wu devout man, 
escoumced him to go to Lourdes, then 
famous in France for miraculous cures’ He 
went to Lourdes and his eves got better. 
His own account of the matter is simple: 
“Our Lady of Lourdes bas cured my sore 
eyes.” 

in gratitude M. Henri Lasserre wrote the 
history of the alleged appearance of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to the peasant giri 
Bernadette of Lourdes) The bock was called 
*Nctre Dame de Lourdes” it was written 
im charming French Each incident was 
marrated wich the picturesque directness of a 
polished French officer, and the persons and 
localities referred to were set forth in well 
executed engravings The book created 
“Notre Dame de Lourdes.” The archbishop 
of Albi wrote thus to M. Lasserre: “Sir, our 
Lady of Lourdes owes you a recompense.” 
Yn fact, she owed him, everything. . . . 
For without his prismatic and pvtent pen the 
wonders Dow so famous would seareely ever 
have been heard of beyond the little Pyren- 
mean village of Lourdes. . . . Thepoverty 
Stricken cabins of Lourdes rose iuto a pretty 


_. @nd prosperous town and the nine days’ won- 


@er of the place bloomed out into the greut- 
est miracie of wodera times. 


The “book aceonintised a second object, 
which mav interest: prose writers generally. 
Ztcreated for M. Henri Lasserre a colossal 
fortune. One in communication with 4SL 
Lasserre declares the work “the greatest 
book sellicg success of this century.” 

No one ever drank oace only from a desert 
fountain, or wrote a successful book and 
then retired fromauthorship. Henri Lasserre 
wrote “Bernadette.” “Les Episodes” and 
*WMois de Marie,” but as be was still workog 
ox the maicria! exhausted by his great book, 
his new works added little to either his faine 
or fortune. 

Qn a bappy day he discovered the four 
gospels. He felt the speil of the simple but 
profound sarratives which reveal Jesus of 
Nazareth in all the tenderness and loveliness 
of perfect mankood, and in all the might and 
maiesty of Godbvod. He saw that the four- 
fold story of Jesus was the very book that 
the French peopie needed. He believed that 


the Gospels would be received with Joy br hs 


countrymen, auc be resolved to prepare for 
thein a Versicn worthy of their acceptance. 

Prompt and zealuus, he begun the work of 
trausiation, his aim being, not to render the 
Gospels in the French cs it ought to be, but in 
the French as it was The result was a tiving 
translation, in the sparkliug current language 
of Alexandre Dumas. or rather in the brilhant, 
picturesque style of Heur: Lasserre, so familiar 
to the faithful in the glowing pages of “Notre 
Dame de Lourdes.” 

The work appeared in perfect form. Every 
pasc said “read me.” The arvitrary di- 
visions of chapters and verses with nuinbers, 
which trip up Freachmen who attempt to 
read the bible for the first time, Lad wholly 
alisappeared. The narrative fell intu natural 
elauses and paragraphs, well spaced out, and 
the current of the “Book of Life” flowed on 
the page in abundant light. The Gospel of 
tie Kingdom, uncramped by closely packed 
type or jerky verses, Was made as attractive 
te the reader as ithe most trashy novel. The 
most «harming buck in the world was printed 
in such a charming forni that “‘a man of the 
world or a bezinner, a woman of fashion or a 
servant, micht read, understand, enjoy and 
Bove it without the help of any one.” 

To his version of the Guspels, Colonel Las- 
serre added a remarkable preface. In this 
he deplores the “notorious fact that the 
Gospels are scarcely ever read by those wlio 
profess to be fervent Catholics, and never by 
the multitude of the faithful.” “The Gospel— 
the most illustrious book inthe world—is be- 
coming an unknown book,” and in its place 
the church has offered for the reading of her 
disciples bocks in the majority of which “the 
sugar of devoticn replaces the salt of wisdom, 
the eternal verities and true teaching of the 
Gospel become quickly diluted 8nd lost in 
Strange waters, special and party doctrines, 
gesthetic or mystic considerations, rules of 
piety, methods, means, processes of perfec- 
tion, and ali sorts of prayers. Many of them 
are enervating by their intellectual inaninity, 
by their narrowness of conception, by tkeir 
false ideas, or their absence of ideas, by their 
absolute ignorance—ignorance of the real 
world, ignorance of the human heart, ignor- 
ance of ihe truce ways of God. But all to- 
gecther, the best as well as the most lament- 
able, are somcihing else; yes, absolutely some- 
thing else than the Gospel whose apostolic 
mission they have nciselessiy usurped.” 

The book was published late in 1896 or ear! y 
in 1887. On the first page appeared the iim- 
Primatur of the archbishop of Paris, making 
known iu a formai manner that “the diocesan 
authority had cxamined the work and de- 
elared ihat it contained nothiug contrary to 
the doctrine of the church or the edification 
of the faithful,” and that consequently the 
faithfol might read it in perfect safety. 

This was backed up by a letter from the 
pope, written by Cardinal Jacobini, secretary 
of state of the hoiy sce, and officially com- 
mounicated through the nuncio of France. 
The letter, in the original Italian, and in a 
French translation, followed the title page. 


* Jt ran as follows: 


To M. Henri Lasserre of Paris—Most Ilus- 
trious Szignor: The holy father has received 
fn recular course the French translation of 
the holy gospels which you have undertaken 
and accomplished, to the delight, and with 
the approval of, the archiepiscopal authority. 

His holiaess commissions me to express to 
gou his approval of the object with which you 
have been inspired in the cxecution and the 
publication of that work, so fuil of interest. 
He thanks you for the homage of filial devo- 
Gon which accompanies the volume which you 
offer him; and he charges me to make known 
to you his carnest desire that fhe object 
which you pursuc and which you indicate in 
the preface of your book, may be fully at- 
tained. 


Q)The Power Behind the Pope; The ‘Story 
of Lasserre’s Version.” Willian Wright, in 
spines ; May. 
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Yielding most willingly to your desire, his 
holiness sends you, from the bottom of his 
heart, his apostolic benediction. 

And I, myself, profit by this opportunity to 
declare myself, with much esteem, Your very 
affectionate servant, L. Cardinal JacoBINL 

Rome, 4th December, 1886. 

Such a book, so vouched for, could hardly 
fail to succeed. And the success of “Les 
Saints Evangiles” was phenomenal. Withia 
less than a year twenty-five editions were 
published. 


When the book had reached the twenty- 
fifth edition, a splendid edition was issued “at 
the request of a great number of bishops and 
priests.” All the ages were called on to illus- 
trate and adorn the universal history of the 
God-man. The volume is illustrated from the 
aucient catacombs and from the modern sur- 
veys of Palestine. It is adorned with the 
masterpieces of Perugino, Raphael,. Michel 
Angelo, Fra Angelico, Van Dyck, Albert 
Durer, Rubens, Leonardo da Vinci, Rem- 
brandt, Lebrun, Overbeck, etc., and with a 
great many photographs of the places re- 
ferred to in the gospel narratives. In no in- 
stance, as far as I kaow, have the Gospels 
ever been published with such wealth of illus- 
tration, artistic and accurate. To adopt the 
language of the editor’s preface: “Like the 
royal magi at the cradle of Jesus Christ, art, 
history and nature have brought their treas- 
ures to illustrate the sacred record of his life 
here below.” 

From preliminary matter in this edition de 
luxe, we learn still further “‘the verdict of the 
supreme autborities that govern the church.” 
“4 month after the first letter from Rome, 
his excellence, the. cardiual vicar of his holi- 
ness, the illustrious Cardinal Parocchi, wrote 
a second leiter. also dated fromthe Vatican.” 

Re bad nct read the entire work, but from 
what he had read be declares: 

The famous author of the History of Notre 
Dame de Lourdes has just pubiished a French 
translation of the boly gospels, which is an 
illumination of genius. He has been as faith- 
ful to the text asto the purest French. I do 
not hesitate to state that the diffusion of your 
work will be very useful for the reading of 
the new testament. 

The archbishop of Albi, Monsignor Fonte- 
neau, wrote: 


In vain shall I try to tell you with what jov 


i J have read this new and true French trans- 


lation. I have been pained for a long time to 
see that the bock ubuve all others, ‘the book 
which is found evergwhere, and is quoted 
every day, the book w ‘hich Gud fas pluced in 
the foundations of the ecbureh, the gospel, is 
in reality searcely ever read by those who 
profess to be fervent Catholics, and that it is 
never read by the multitude of the faithfu.. 
From this day I feel certain the gospel will 
be read, thanks to you and the protection of 
the Iumaculate Yirvin. I say thanks to you, 
sir, for your translation is must charming and 
attractive. For many it will be a revelation 
of the gospel. Feslowing in your train this 
divine and enchauting “history, I am con- 
stantly recurring tu the words of the Savior, 
which Ihave never before so well compre- 
hended: “They are spirit and life the words 
which I have spoken unto you.” 

In simijar terms wrote also Monsignor 
Fava, the bishop of Grenoble; Mer. Bourret, 
the bishop of Rodez; Mgr. Svubrier, the 
bishop of Oran. in Algeria; Mer. Isoard, the 
bishop of Avnecy; Mgr. <Ardin, bishop of 
Rochelle; Mgr. Blanger, bishop of Limoges, 
ete. 

The book became the family bible of France, 
and a few illuminated pages were prepared 
to receive the family record. According to 
the last edition: “The holy gospel, by this 
translation, has begun to be the habitual 
reading, the strong food and the dailv delight 
of the church’s caildren. To catechists and 
Cathcliec schovls the book was given as a 
prize, and in many places the new version 
was the “Evangile de Dimanche.” In the 
words of Bishop Rodez: ‘Under the blessing 
of God, the book goes more and more where 
its author wishes to send it—unto all tables, 
and into all Christian hontes.” 

And then, while the book was in the full 
tide of popularity, receiving daily fresh tes- 
timonies of approval from bishops, priests 
and laymen, this thunderbolt was launched: 


[Translation] DECREE 
Monpay, DECEMBER 19TH, 1887. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Most Em- 
inent and Reverend Cerdinals of the Holv 
Koman Chureh—by OUR MOST HOLY 
LORD POPE LEO XII and the Holy 
Apostolic See appointed and delegated 
for the Index of books of degraded doc- 
trine, and for proscribing, expurgating 
and sanctioning the same throughout the 
whole Christian State—held in the Apos- 
tolic Palace of the Vaticun on December 
19, 1887. condemned and condemns, pru 
scribed and proscribes, or if previously 
condemned and proscribed, commanded 
and commands, the following works to 
be put on the Index of forbidden books: 


traduction nouvelle, 
Paris, 1887. 


Les Saints Evangiles, 
par Henri Lasserre. 

And so Iet no one of whatsoever rank or con- 
dition, dare in any place or in any tonzuc, 
either to publish in the futere, or if pub- 
lished to read or to retain the foremen- 
tioned condemned and proscribed works, 
but let kim be held bound to deliver them 
tothe Ordinaries of the place, or to the 
Inquisitors of heretical iniquity, under the 
penalties proclaimed in the Index of for- 
bidden books. 

These having been referred to OUR MOST 
HOLY LORD POPE LEO XIII from the 
Secret Councils of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Index by me the undersigued, 
HIS HOLINESS ‘approved the Decree 
and ordered it to be issued. In token 
whereof, etc. 

Granted at Rome on December 20, 1887. 

Fr. THOMAS MARIA Card. MARTINELLI, 

Epise. Sabinem. Praef. 
Fr. Hieronymus Pivs SaccHeri Ord. Praed. 


8S. Ind. Congreg. a Secretis. 


The immediate result of this decree, Dr. 
Wright informs us, was the withdrawal of 
Lasserre’s version from circulation: 


So completcly was this done that it was 
only after a weary search I found a eopy at 
Pau. When I asked fur the book I got the 
uniform reply: “All copies have been re- 
called.” 

Any additional words from me would only 
lessen the effect of this astounding deerce 
A few points, however, deserve consider 
ation. 

Does this dcerce place the pope in the in- 
dex? The pope publicly and officially sanc- 
tioned and approved the book and its pre- 
face, and his letter accompanies all the 
copies. 

How does the infallibility stand in the 
transaction? We are tuld that the pope is 
only infallible in the discharge of his teaching 
office. In officially blessing and applauding 
Lasserre’s version of the Gospels, he was act- 
ing in the discharge of his teachiug office. Is 
not the infallible teaching 1°: -eretore in the 
index? 

Can the congregation of the index annul 
the imprimatur of the archbishop of Paris, 
given in accordance with the decree of the 
council of Trent# The archbishop acted with 
calm deliberation. He had the book twice 
examined by the priests of St. Sulpice, and 
he was within his well ascertained rights in 


; officially sanctioning the book for bis diocese. 


- Ds. Wrighi's “Story of Lasicrse’s Veraion’ 


far as statistics have been adduced they 


is indeed a strange one, and shedsa perfect 
glare of light upon the methods of what Dr. 
McGlynn has aptly called “the papal ma- 
chine.” It is something gained to know—as 
Dr. Wright's expose leaves no room to doubt 
—that behind the papal throne there stands a 
right which even the devoutest Catholic 
must acknowledge to be prejudiced and fal- 
lible, but which claims and exercises the 
power of reversing the judgment and over- 
ruling the publicly expressed opinion of the 
titular head of the church. 


In the latest issue of the Presbyterian Re- 
view the reverend principal George Monro 
Grant, D. D., discusses the single tax on land 
values, and decides that on the whole it will 
not do. There is no such urgent need of it as 
its advocates pretend. It would be a doing of 
evil that good might come. And, finally, it 
would fail to accomplish its object: 


It will be seen that I am constrained to 
differ from Mr. George all the way through. 
Iam prepared, therefore, to be counted as 
“one of the bond slaves of the ruling classes.” 
None the less do I consider Mr. ‘George: a 
benefactor to society. And this not because 
Tagree with him in regard to such reforms us, 
among others, free trade, the taxation of 
land speculators, and even a single land tax 
as probably a good substitute for our present 
system of municipal taxation, each of which 
reforms can be argued on its own grounds 
apart from his fundamental theories, but 
simply because he is calling - attention with a 
trumpet voice to the social evils of our times. 
How these evils can be gradually remedied 
any one who reads the life of the late Lord 
Shaftesbury may see. The whole tendency 
in Christian couutries now is, not to treat la- 
por aS a commodity, but to raise the 
status of labor; not to abolish prop- 
erty, but to make it possible and 
as easy as possible that every man shall 
possess property. Work in this direction is 
going on, and the more it is accelerated the 
better. But we must use and cpcourage a 
great variety of means—trades unions, con- 
ferences between employers and employed, 
boards of arbitration, co-operative uuder- 
takings, education—meaning thereby the de- 
velupment of character and not mere in- 
struction in vocables, training in political and 
social questions, ceaseless ‘improvement in 
the laws of every country to meet every cvil 
or shortcoming proved to wud in the 
Widest stnse whe preaching of the gospel un- 
fette:ed by pew rents or patronage. The 
.endency ef the times is all in the direction of 
complete equality. The triumph of democ- 
racy certainly means this. But the work 
cannot be done by one stroke. There is a 
long stairway to climb, to the top of which 
we shall get most surely by taking one step 
at a time. 

It would be altogether untrue to say of 
Dr. Grant that his chief objection to the 
single tax on land values is the simplicity of 
the renedy it offers for existing sucial evils. 
As we shull see presently, he bases his rejec- 
tion of it on quite other grounds. But it is 
clear from the passage quuted abvuve that he 
is of those who believe it useless to seek a 
single general cause for a complexity of evils. 
“Little wonder,” he exclaims elsewhere, 
speaking of those who doubt that so simple a 
reform can produce such great results: 

Little wonder that they cannot believe! 
That they cannot help asking, Would the 
poverty that has been the destruction of the 
poor from time immemorial; would the un- 
speukable suffering, degradation, and crime 
that have been the long entail of humanity; 
would the overwhelming sius and sorrows of 
the great cities of Christendom and heathen- 
dom have all been escaped, if only this simple 
remedy had been discovered sooner? 

It is curious to observe the frequency with 
which this charge of over-simplicity is 
brought by Christian ministers, One would 
think they of all men should be the readiest 
to find in the very simplicity of the single tax 
an argument in its favor. For what can 
be simpter than the remedy that they them- 
selves urge men to accept for spiritual pov- 
erty? The road to the kingdom of God in 
heaven is straight and easy to find. Why 
should the road to the kingdom of Ged on 
earth be necessarily tortuous and difficult to 
learn! The argument from analogy, at least, 
is opposed to their assumption. 


Pon 


Dr. Grant’s avowed—or it may be more 
correct to say, his conscious—objections to the 
single tax doctrine are very plainly put. 


First, isthe problem correctly stated? Is 
it true that under the present system the rich 
are becoming richer and the poor poorer, 
and that “material progress actually pro- 
duces poverty?’ . . . The factis, that so 


prove the very opposite of that which Mr. 
George has assumed. The report of the.com- 
mission on trade depression in Great Britain 
shows that the working classes are steadily 
getting a better share of the good things of 
life. Mr. Goschen’s inaugural address as 
president of the royal statistical society 
proves, further, that wealth in the same 
country is being more evenly distributed, and 
that the great ceutral body of society is being 
reinforced both from below and from above. 
Other statistics, such as the enormous 
deposits in savings banks, benefit societies 
co-operative undertakings, and similar in- 
vestments, lead to the same conclusions. 
Indeed, the statistics are all on one 
side. . . Mr. Harris points out that the 
United States now produces as a ‘nation 
forty cents daily per inhabitant. The aver. 
age rate in 1850 was only twenty-five cents, 
and the forty cents now purchases more than 
forty-two cents did in 1850. . . . Accord- 
ing to the census each person enrolled in a 
gainful occupation supports on an average 


two and nine-teaths persons. It follows that 
if all production was distributed pro rata to 
the wage earners, nothing whatever going 
for interest, for rent, for superior skill or 
wages of superintendence, each could receive 
only $54.80 per month. But we know that in 
most of the states skilled labor receives much 
higher wages. ‘If some persons get more 
than the average sum of $34.80 per month it 
is clear that others must get Jess. What 
labcrers get less than the average annual 
product? Itis easy to reply; it is the farm 
poner: who gets only $22.29 without bourd, 
ete.” - . Poverty persists, but so far as 
can be ‘ascertained it is not true “that the rich 
are growing richer and fewer, and the poor 
are growing poorer and more putmerous; the 
middle classes are growing poorer and 
fewer.” 

Secondly, Mr. George, in proceeding to ex- 
amine why wages tend to the minimum of a 
bare living, lays down as his fundamental 
proposition “that wages, instead of being 
drawn from capital, are in reality drawn 
from the product of the labor for which they 
are paid.” . . . And he sums up, “the 
payment of wages in production, no matter 
how long the process, never involves any ad- 
vance of capital or even temporarily lessens 
capital.” 

These extraordinary propositions, an ardent 
follower has recently declared, have “never 
been gainsaid by one single antagonist.” 
Gainsay Don Quixote! Every political econ- 
‘omist alga at eae Eyery AR with his 


eyes open must see that they are inconsistent 
with fact. Take one of Mr. George’s own 
illustrations—the building cf the Great East- 
ern. Could the giant steamship have been 
built without capital? Or, when it failed to 
realize the expectations of its projectors, and 
almost ruined every man and company that 
had anything to do with it, where was to be 
found the wealth or the value that every 
day’s labor expended on it had produced? 
The laborers had received their wages. 
What had the capitalists received? An an- 
nual burden. M. de Lesseps has drawn hun- 
dreds of millions of francs from industrious 
Frenchmen to build the Panama canal. 
Skilled engineers tell us now that the money 
has been “wasted and that the work cugaoot 
be completed unless the French govern- 
ment guarantees indefinite additional cap- 
ital. According to Mr. George tuere 
has been no waste. What “kind of 
consolation will it be to the thousands of poor 
people who have lost their savings to tell 
them that the laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
among whom their money was spent were all 
the time adding to the value of the ditch? 
Before the Suez canal was constructed various 
attempts had been made, all of which ended 
in failure. What did the failures produce? On 
the other hand, Mr. George must know that 
since Thoraton exposed the fallacy no political 
economist believes in “a wages? fund;” that 
Mill gave tt up, justas Adam Smith gave up 
his defense of usury laws, and Malthus every 
position he was unable to maintain. We 


‘know perfectly well that wages “are always 


meant to be paid out of the gross returns, und 
in every sound business reé ally are so.” But 
Mr. George’s position is very diiYerent from 
that of the economists. He must surely be 
aware that no capitalist can be certain when 
he is ee oo that he will realize bis 
expectations. e do not need to go for 
illustrations to ee undertakings like Great 
Easterns, Panama canals, or projected tuu- 
nels though the Rocky mountains. Who has 
not seen ‘chimueys s standing bare, untenanted 
houses, roofless factomes? “Ta every case the 
laborer got his wages. Because of flood or 
fire, change of trade, new inventions, lack of 
capital, or other causes, the capitalist got 
nothing. 

Thirdly, there is Malthus. Dr. Grant, who, 
however carefully he may have studied 
the rest of the volume, has evidently merely 
glanced at Book II of “Progress and Pov- 
erty,” asserts that Henry George is evidently 
but superficially acquainted with the writ- 
ingsof Malthus. ‘Malthus’s main position,” he 
tells us, “that all living things, animal aad 
vegetable, tend to iucrease more rapidly 
than the means of subsistence,” has been 
“found to be simply incontrovertible.” 


But men cry loudly, Are you not libeling 
providence in asserting that people tend to 
increase more quickly “than their food. We 
need not be eager to vindicate the ways of 
God. Even when the voice of the Al- 
mighty breaks in on the wiudy clamor of Job’s 
friends, it is uot to reveal to Job the mystery 
of his sufferings, but to ask, Will you, who 
kuow not why I made or huw I control even 
the stars and the brutes, presume to question 
that 1 may use poverty, bereavement and 
pain as miuisters of good to muni? 


Fourthly, Dr. Graut denies that increase in 
population and improvement inthe methods 
and powers of production tend constantly to 
increase the propurtion of the aggregate 
produce which is talxen in rent, and to re- 
duce that which goes to wages and interest: 


It would take a volume to do justice to the 
whole of his ingenious argument, und to point 
out the ambiguities of language and thought 
that have led to his conclusious. But as the 
facts are on the other side, it is really un- 
necessary. Lund increases in value in the 
circumstances referred to. So does wealth 
of every kind. Any one who is acquainted 
with the facts of the case in Europe or 
America knows how absurd itis to say that 
all the increase goes to the land holder. It 
would take far too much space to give de- 
tails. Wealth has increased enormeusly iu 
England and Scotland during the last quar- 
ter of a century, but the vast proportion of 
it has gone tothe masses of the population, 
and to the classes who hold little or no land. 
Land iu many districts has depreciated in 
value, and rents have had to. be lowered to 
such an extent that the condition of land 
owners is almost as bad as it can be. 
The premier declares that it excites 
in him a feeling alin to despair be- 
cause he can suggest no remedy thas will 
be at alladequate. Of course men lucky or 
far-sighted enough to own land in and about 
Lordon cr Manhattan island aud other spots 
of limited extent to which population is flow- 
ing from all quarters, have had their wealth 
indetinitely increased. Butif the state pro- 
poses to rub tae lucky and wise, it must com- 
pensate tue unlucky and stupid. In how 
many towns, citics and villages are land 
values stationary or even on the down grade? 
So with the value of farm lands, because of 
the fall in the prices of agricuitural produets. 
Some land owners are wealthier than they 
were. So are many manufacturers, ircn 
masters, owners of telegraphs, telephones 
and railways, bankers, brokers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, orators, singers, artists, engineers and 
mechanics. In every case the increase is dug 
to society. Inu no case would it be possible to 
distinguish what proportion is due simply to 
the labor of the individual. 

Lastly, Dr. Grant briefly considers the 
proposition to appropriate land values by 
taxation, to which he thinks the author of 
“Progress and Poverty” has been led, “not 
only by his premises, but by his crude views 
on the constitution of society :” 

It is unnecessary to say much on this pro- 
posal. In most cases society at first reccived 
from private individuals what was then con- 
sidered an equivalent for land, and these 
lands have since undergene so many divisious 
and transformations, and passed through so 
many hands, all the time, too, treated like 
other commodities, that it is simply impossi- 
ble to consider the proposal, except as a 
breach of public faith, of which no civilized 
people will ever bo guilty. . . . 

We are told that the land is from God. So 
are we, and ail things that are or can be 
made. When Mr. Georze prefers to use lan- 
guage not theological, we are told that land 
gets its value from society. So does every 
product. We owe to socicty what we are 
and everything we enjoy. Therefore were 
men sinless and uuselfish, socialism would be 
the right state for men. We are told that the 
land is limited in extent. Then the question 
to be asked is, Will it produce more under a 
systein of private ownership, or when owned 
in common? Hitherto wise men have 
answered that question only in one way. 

We have quoted at sufficient length to con- 
vey a fair idea of Dr. Grant’s somewhat 
schoolboyish essay. It is safe to say thai 
ere many years shall have passed, its author 
will regret having written it. Yet it is a fair 
sample of the arguments by which the up- 
holders of “things as they are” seck to check 
the march of freedom. It would answer as 
well for a defense of chattel! slavery, did that 
sort of bondage still exist, as for one of in- 
dustrial slavery. 

Dr. Grant has but to open his eyes and look 
around him, to see how utterly inconse- 


quential his arguments are Nay, be need 


but look at the arguments themselves to ap- a aes a eee eee caceeal | utile ab tuo are amentetcaegeciven Gens 1) 


preciate their weakuess) Let him take his 
table of statistics, figure our how many men 
appropriate each $10,000 of the daily national 
production, how many $5,000, how many 
$1,000, how many $100, how many $10, and 
tben ask the next tramp he meets what pro- 
portion of Americans must receive nothing at 
all to bring the daily average to forty 
cents. Or let him look again at his 
“chimneys standing bare, untenanted houses, 
roofless factories,” and say if in every case 
some laborers, somewhere, did not therefore 
have to suffer lossin wages. Let him pay a 
laborer to dig a useless ditch in bis own gar- 
den and see if his own wages are not 
diminished by its cost. Let him re-read the 
gospel of Christ and consider how utterly in- 
compatible its teachings are with the existence 
of poverty. Let him visit the natural gas re- 
gions of Pennsy!vania and say whether the 
discovery of that wondrous bounty of nature 
has increased the earnings of capital or the 
wages of labor. And let him finally consider 
whether, he himself being created by God§ 
the only question to be asked is, ‘“Will he pro- 
duce more under a system of private own- 
ership than in a state of freedom™ 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


A landlord’s protective association has been 
formed at Baltimore. 


A Michigan editor advertises that he will 
take fish or frogs on subscription this spring. 


The land and labor club of Montreal is hold- 
ing public debates on the economic questions 
of the day. 


In Augusta, Ga., the other day, a tree was 
cut in the torest at 6 o’clock in the morning 
and by night it had been turned into printed 
papers containing the news of the day. 

The revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, in 
England, for 1887 was little less than 3500, 000. 
Of this the prince of Wales received $300,000, 
$45,000 remains on hand, and the balance is 
stated to have been absorbed by “‘certain ex- 
penses.” 


At the time Ben Franklin was minister 
plenipotentiary to France there was a craze 
about balloon navigation. Great things were 
expected of the new air ships. Franklin’s 
opinion wasof course in demand, and one day 
some one asked him, “After all, of what use 
are these balioons?” “Of what use is a new 
bora baby?” was the reply. 


At Bournemouth, England, the streets are 
sprinkled with salt water, which is conducted 
from the ocean to certain hydrants. The salt 
water is found particularly advantageous for 
macadamized roads, as it makes the imme- 
diate surface more compact. It is furtber 
found that the surface holds the moisture 
about three times as long as when watered 
with fresh water. 

A young Perigord workman recentiy won 
the $100,000 prize in the Nice lottery, and has 
since had applications for help from the starv- 
ing poor that would have consumed his win- 
pings ten times over, and has, besides, been 
pestered almost to death by personal calls 
from allsorts of people, while many applicants 
bave written for permission to marry his 
dauchters, one of whom is ten and the other 
eight years old. 


Build the Bridze and Take the Land Values 
It Creates te Pay for It. 
{ Philacelphia News. 

A number of West Philadelphians are mov- 
ing unitedly in favor of the long talked-of 
Walnut street bridge over the Se chuylkill. 
The necessity for such a bridge has been ap- 
pareot for years. 

As the News has often stated, the con- 
struction of a Walnut street bridge would be. 
a good business investment for the city, for 
the increased taxes which would result from 
it, cn account of arise in real estate values 
in West Philadelphia, would be very con- 
siderable. 


ALL FOR A MEETING TO FOR vl A 

MEMPHIS, TENN., SINGLE TAX LEAGUE — All 
Lose per-ons interested in the Single tax are requested 
to attend a meeting to be held on “Monday evening, the 
“Sth of May, in the Carhedral Gymnasium, corner Ala- 
bamn street and Jones avenue. Those advo ating this 
systeimn of taxation believe that all taxes that now rest 
upon personal property, buildings and other improve- 
ments sh. uld ve abolished and replaced bs a single 
tax on lund values, which will discourage the with- 
holding of valuable lands from use. The discussion of 
the tariff question Whica Will result from President 
Cleveland's manly message, and the introduction of the 
Mills bill into the house, suggest the presentation of 
the single tax questiun to the public. It is huped that 
this meetiug will result in the formaticn of a Single 

Tax League tobeof a purely educational character, 
Those desiring information, as well as ‘those believing 
in tne Stugle Tax, will be welcome. 
BOLTON SMITH, 
M. H. McDONELL. 


HICAGO, ILL. APRIL 6, 1S888.— 

To Single Tax Advocates, Greeting—By virtue 

of the authority invested in me by letters on file in 

-my office from the several states and territories, a call 

is hereby issued for a national conference of the single 

tax advocates of the several states and territories and 

the district of Columbia of the United States, to con- 

venein the city of CHICAGO, DL, at ten o'clock & m,, 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1898, 

All persons who believe that the public revenues 
should be raised by a single and direct: tax upon 
relative land values are invited to attend and take 
part in the deliberations. 

The following is the general committee on arrange. 
ments: 

Chairman, Warren Worth Bailey, No. 21. South 
Borne avenue, Chicago. 

Secretary, M. K. LaShelle, Times building, Chicago.jR 

Treasurer, Robert H. Cowdrey, 160 Quincy street, 
Chicago, 

Judge James G. Magutre, San Francisco, Cal 

H. F. Ring, Houston, Tex. 

H. Martin Williams, St. Louls, Mc 

L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Benjamin Adanis, Charleston, 8. G 

Freeman Knowles, Ceresco, Neb. 

c. A. S. Higley, Minnexpolis, Minn. 

Thomas A. McCann, Detroit, Mich. 

Richard L. Atkinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. Q Norton, Mobile, Ala. 

WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
Chairman Provisional Committeo. 


Chicago, April 8~All those who contemplete attond- 
ing the national conference of single tax advocates, to 
be held inthis city July 4will confer a great favor on 
the committee oy notifving the secretary of their in- 
teutions as soon as possible, The work of the commit. 
tee will be made much easier if it may know about 
how many visitors to expect. Where a number of per- 
sons willcome from any club or organization let the 
names be given. Where there is no concerted action It 
is requested that each person will write, saying that 
be will come. This willenable the committee to pro 


ceed iv its arrangements intelligently, and also be a 

great aid in bringing the conference prominently be- 

fore the local public. 
Address all letters to M. EK. LA SHELLE, 

secre Provisional Committee, Times Building, Chi- 
cago, UL 


7 ANSAS STATE LECTURER. — THE 
undersigned state lecturer aud member of the 
state central committee is now ready to respood to 
calls for work anywhere In the stile of Kansas. <Ad- 


dress Kev. W. M. GOODNER, box 353, Larned, Kun. 


OLLAND’S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
135 gourth avenue, 
Bet. 138th and 14th sts. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ @ and @1 shoes. 26 BOWERY, 
near Prince street. 


HE SINGLE TAX. 

Soecial editions of ready-printed newspapers con- 
taining current Single Tax reading matter. <All sizes; 
low prices. UN 10N PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater 
street, New York. 


sRRGGS 


é 
2 
| 


NITY CONGREGATION. — MASO) 
: EXPLE, Sixth avenue and Dwcpey-thied eteeeee 


HUGH 0. PENTOCOST, 
MINISTER, ~ _ 


SERVICES: 
sundsy Morning. 11 o'clock. 


r "What I Believe." BY 
pages. egantiv.. pring 

Large type. Wile margin Price Se. Address, - 
Oriental st., Newark, N ® 


MISCELLANEO aie 
POPP LLANELLI ALP APAPR LALA PALANAN PP maaan 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.50, 


Samples and self-measuring chart mailed on applicar 
tion by stating price and as near as possible desige 
desired. 


BRAHAM’S, 
2iz BOWERY, NEW YorK CITY. 


Pent see 
Earns 


ee <= eipsa> 
Ces i 


That telis ina 
ef For $38. ERGs 
Fully equal for Accuracy, Dura-f 


bility, Appearance and Ser- ES E 
vice, to any $75. Watch. j 


Philadtipnia’s building cae ns WE 
have done ranch toward building it BSE 
up and making it the city of homes. RRRH 
Thesame system Gf co-operation fr 
carefullyand economically managed, 
has builtup The Keystone Watch | 
Club Co., until they are now selling %& 
more Watches to consumers than | 
all others combined. They handle (8 
only the I ta 


Keystone Dust-proof Waten 3 


which is deservedly Teadided as the } 
crown and climax of Pennsy Ivania’s } 
manufactures,  This-Watch contains 
everyessentialroanaccurate time. 5 
keeper, and many imcortant im- | 
provements patented ‘by the Com-} 
pany. They are Dustand Damp! 
Proof, a Gide possessed by no; 
other movementin the world. Jewel-/ 
ed throughout with cenn- : 
\ inerubies. Patent Stem 
16 Sept {Wind and Set, strone- : 
Pig est and simplest. Soild # 
W throushauthorizedagents ¥ 
a at $32. oe Either ailcash | a 
own OL ‘St. oo per 
week. Vhere can: 
“Y be no disappeint- }. 
wa ment in this system. 
jyckn active, reliable TE, 
Acent Wanted # 
y to. represent us in| St 
every city and (es 


MA y 


Biol 


AER OHFO}CY 
LD 


8 ARNO 


l particu! lars. 


 rreKeyst toneWatch Ciub ‘Sco 
g FE Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. ? 


H Rayeuesces—aAny Cominereus! Agency. 


Wey xI¢ 
RTS ITS 


CRIED REE ite 
Waa Qua 


WITH THIS STAMP: IX, 
THE BOTTOM OF. 
CANS ARE 


i rree from 


AND ARE MAOE BY 


Trade-Mark.—Kesistered. ORCANIZED LABOR. 


ae WHERE ALL rst FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. S: oe by druggists. : 


8 790 cf £. a q ES a 
a aes ee 2 EP CT, 
Greatest otter. Nuw S your time 
to get orders for our ceiebrated 
Tens Ceees and Bakin 
Power, and secure a beat ntifu 
Goi band er Afuss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner S 1, Gold Band 
t Set, Watch, Erars Lemn, Castor, or 
Webster’ s Dictionary. Tor particulars addres 33 : 
TUE GREAT AWERICAN TEA CO., { ; 
P. O. Box 29. Jl and 35 Vesey St., New ¥ vork. 


Grass B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2230 Third avenue, cor. 121th street, me oe 
New York. q 

Children’s Photographs by instantaneous ‘process: 
specialty e 


Moss Rose Toi ie 


Corns. BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


\ Iss aGatie RLUNIEY Is NOW. 2 : 
‘forming classes ae instruction in Focal sight” 

reading for ladies and gentlemen, ag “well as in solo. 
singing in all its branches, and in elocution: For - 
terms, etc, ade ress: MISS MUNIER, 23 East Thirty- 
second street, New York. 

PRINTING. 
(exconn CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING. 

COMPANY (Ld.} 

104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING: 


‘3A ig 2 &.02 
5 APPLETON? 18 N 
MANUFACTU ARS. oo 


SRAND- “SQUARE =--&- acaba L sy 


DIAGULESS TONE 22 DB 


N§es 


Soup CONSTRUCTION 
CAUTIF UL 7. CIN ES 


i 


